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Sir Richard Hopkins 


This appreciation was prepared by a former Treasury official with the 
assistance of many other friends of Sir Richard Hopkins, both in and 
out of the Civil Service. 


ITH the death of Sir Richard Hopkins in March, 1955, there was lost to 
WX this country a devoted and a great public servant. In this note an 
attempt is made to describe, and to assess, the main features of that service. 
Within its compass, much is necessarily omitted and attention is concentrated 
primarily on his career as a civil servant. The picture would be incomplete, 
however, without the inclusion of at least a short summary of his work for 
the Church of England and for the University of London, and of some 
references to his activities in other spheres. 

Richard Valentine Nind Hopkins was born in Birmingham in 1880 
and was educated at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and then at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. For both, he cherished warm affection and 
interest throughout his life. Academically, his record was one of outstanding 
brilliance, culminating with a First in Classics followed by a First in History. 
More surprising to his friends in later life might seem his achievements 
as a member of the Rugby XV and of the Cricket XI, and in athletics. 


Inland Revenue Department 


From Cambridge, he entered the Inland Revenue Department as a 
First Division Clerk in October, 1902. The Inland Revenue, then under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Henry Primrose, was a somewhat placid pool in 
comparison with what it has since become, and certainly the demands made 
upon him by his earliest official duties did not unduly strain his great capacity. 
Those circumstances, not to be repeated at any later stage of his career, did 
at least provide him with the opportunity to devote himself to the Bermondsey 
Mission, founded by the late Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, of which he was for many 
years a loyal and active supporter and where for a time he lived. 

It was only with the appearance of Mr. Lloyd George as Chancellor and 
Sir Robert Chalmers as Chairman that he was first able to give a real taste 
of his great qualities. His part in the enactment and subsequent administra- 
tion of the three controversial Land Values Duties, repealed in 1920, was a 
minor one, but it is known that Sir Robert Chalmers did not take long to 
realise that here was an officer of exceptional ability. 

It was with the coming of the First World War that he first came right 
to the fore, jointly with the first Lord Stamp, as one of the framers of a tax 
which was not only new but novel, the Excess Profits Duty. One might say 
that Lord Stamp took the leading theoretical part, and Richard Hopkins the 
leading practical part, in what was for the purpose an almost ideal combination 
of two men. The tax was one of his major pre-occupations from its inception 
until the elaborate legislation which accompanied its repeal in 1921. 

The years 1919-22 were probably those of his maximum effort and 
output in the Department. In 1916 the Board had been reconstituted, when 
the Secretaries, of whom he was one, became ex officio Commissioners. Early 
in 1920 he became the second senior Commissioner, and in-the same year he 
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received the K.C.B. In 1922 he succeeded to the Chairmanship. 


Apart from the Excess Profits Duty, his name during that period is 


chiefly associated with three matters : 


1. The Royal Commission on the Income Tax, which was established 
early in 1919 under the Chairmanship of Lord Colwyh. Hopkins 
gave evidence more than once before it and had a large hand in the 
preparation of the official documents submitted to it. So hard and 
speedily did it work that its report was out in time for the Budget of 
1920, and it is certain that the new system of differentiation and 
graduation of the tax, which the Commission recommended and the 
Finance Bill, 1920, embodied, owed much to Richard Hopkins. Its 
principles have not been changed in later Finance Acts. 


2. Long before the work on the Royal Commission was out of the 
way, he had been told to get ready a scheme for a Levy on War Wealth, 
and throughout the autumn of 1919 a Departmental Committee under 
his chairmanship was shaping an inevitably complicated plan of the kind. 
Early in 1920 Sir Austen Chamberlain took the unusual step in the case 
of a project for new taxation of remitting it to the preliminary considera- 
tion of a Select Committee of the House of Commons from the point of 
view not of policy but of practicability. The Committee met, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir William Pearce, through much of the early 
months of 1920 and Hopkins was certainly the leading technical 
witness who appeared before them—a difficult position, as he later said, 
for a civil servant to occupy but carried off, as he did not say, with his 
usual tact and skill. The Levy was eventually rejected as a matter of 
policy, but the fact that the Committee held it to be practicable can be 
regarded as a high tribute to the efficiency with which Hopkins and his 
colleagues had worked out the details. 


3. The high rates of taxation brought about by the First War had 
resulted in large-scale avoidance of Super-Tax, as it was called until 
1927, by means of both the private company and the trust. One of 
Sir Richard’s first duties as Chairman was to advise on methods for 
dealing with this problem and the necessary legislation was embodied 
in the Finance Act, 1922. Though this legislation has received much 
subsequent amendment (the first made in 1927 in what was his last 
Finance Act as Chairman), the lines which he first recommended are 
those which all subsequent legislation has followed. 


It would be wrong not to mention the cordial relations with the Staff 


which Hopkins established during his five years as Chairman. He was a 
born conciliator, bringing to the desire for conciliation the gifts of tact, 
humour and lightning appreciation of another’s mind needed to achieve it. 
For various reasons the Inland Revenue Departmental Whitley Council in 
the early post-war period had suffered a rather controversial start, but Hopkins 
had not been Chairman for long before it was running as smoothly 
as anyone, and most of all he, could have wished. At its first meeting after 
his departure to the Treasury, the Staff Side used these two words of him, 
“ amity ” and “ helpfulness ” ; they were not flattery but true appreciation. 
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Treasury 


In 1927 major changes occurred at the Treasury, both in organisation 
and in the holding of key posts. Almost continuously from the end of the 
First World War until 1927, under Sir Warren Fisher as Permanent Secretary, 
the organisation of the Treasury, excluding the somewhat separate side of the 
Department which dealt with Establishment and Civil Service questions, 
was headed by Sir Otto Niemeyer, as Controller of Finance, and Sir George 
Barstow, as Controller of Supply Services. Sir Otto dealt with broad questions 
of financial policy at home and abroad, Sir George with Treasury control of 
expenditure other than on staff. Throughout this period, and indeed until 
his retirement in 1939, Sir Warren Fisher, as Permanent Secretary, concerned 
himself in the main, and increasingly as the years went on, with the strength 
and efficiency of the machine of Government (especially as represented by the 
organisation and staffing of Government Departments) and with general 
advice to the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer on wide issues 
of Government policy. Inevitably, the responsibility carried by the senior 
Treasury officials concerned with Finance and Supply was much increased 
by these interests of the Permanent Secretary. Sir Otto Niemeyer and Sir 
George Barstow, as men of wide experience and the highest ability, thus 
exercised great influence in the discharge of their functions in the decade 
before 1927. 

In 1927, both left the Treasury. Sir Otto Niemeyer joined the Bank of 
England and Sir George Barstow became one of the Government Directors 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and, at a later date, Chairman of the 
Prudential Assurance Company. With suitable amendment and strengthening 
of the Treasury organisation at the levels immediately below, their two posts 
were combined and Sir Richard Hopkins was brought from the Inland 
Revenue to the Treasury to become Controller of Finance and Supply 
Services. 

From 1927 until his retirement from the Civil Service in 1945, with 
varying titles and in differing forms of organisation, he was the chief adviser 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on all important aspects of financial policy 
and on the control of Government expenditure. For the first 12 years of 
that period Sir Warren Fisher continued as Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury but increasingly left to Sir Richard Hopkins the control of his own 
sphere. From 1939 until 1942 the Permanent Secretary was Sir Horace 
Wilson who, although more inclined than his predecessor to lead the Treasury 
financial team, was not disposed to alter in any fundamental way the 
responsibility and leadership exercised by Sir Richard Hopkins. From the 
retirement of Sir Horace Wilson in 1942 until his own retirement in 1945, 
Sir Richard Hopkins was Permanent Secretary, and although he was replaced 
in the position which he had previously occupied, there is no doubt that he 
continued for these final years of his Civil Service career to be regarded both 
by Ministers and by his Treasury colleagues as the ultimate Treasury adviser 
on all matters of financial importance. 

The years between 1927 and 1945 can hardly have been equalled in our 
history in terms of the magnitude and variety of financial issues which fell 
to be considered. The period began with the last two years of the Conservative 
administration of 1924-29, when an interval of seeming calm (after the 
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tribulations of the early twenties, the return to the Gold Standard, and the 
General Strike) was at least ruffled from time to time by the individuality 
and unorthodox brilliance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—Mr. (as he 
then was) Winston Churchill. In 1929 there followed the second Labour 
administration, which found itself faced with difficult financial negotiations 
in the external field (e.g., on reparations and war debts) and then in a rapidly 
rising crescendo with widening trade depression, internal financial and 
economic storms, and ultimately the crisis of 1931, associated with the report 
of the May Economy Committee and the break-up of the Government. 
In the summer of 1931 there was formed the National Government under 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and there followed the departure from the Gold 
Standard, the economy cuts, which the previous administration had refused 
to approve, and the beginning of the arduous climb back to a plateau of reduced 
unemployment and reasonable prosperity. In that process, one major 
operation, guided throughout by Hopkins, was the successful conversion of 
5 per cent. War Loan to a 3} per cent. basis. 

Almost at once, however, the financial scene became dominated by the 
problems associated with, and arising from, rearmament. This period in 
turn was followed all too quickly by the outbreak of the Second World War 
with its tremendous financial issues. Only as Sir Richard Hopkins neared 
the end of his long Civil Service. career was it possible for the Treasury to 
turn its attention from the difficulties of war-time finance to those of the 
post-war period. 

Over and above the varying nature and complexity of the financial scene, 
throughout this period there was a constant change in the personality and 
political views of the individual holding the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Between 1927 and 1945 Richard Hopkins served as the chief 
financial adviser to Ministers and men as different as Winston Churchill, 
Philip Snowden, Neville Chamberlain, John Simon, Kingsley Wood and 
John Anderson. It is true that throughout those years he was able to rely 
on the devoted and expert help of others, and more particularly for many 
years on that tower of Treasury strength, Sir Frederick Phillips. In the last 
resort, however, it was to him that a Chancellor of the Exchequer looked for 
guidance and wise counsel—a process which, for him, involved a constant 
study of the personal characteristics of his Ministerial chiefs. 

Other surrounding personalities were no less intriguing. Apart from 
the three years when he himself was Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
Sir Richard Hopkins served under two Permanent Secretaries of widely 
differing character—Sir Warren Fisher and Sir Horace Wilson. In his 
close contacts with the Bank of England, for almost the whole of his Treasury 
career that institution was dominated by the then Governor, Mr. Montagu 
Norman. Only in 1944 did Mr. Norman retire when he was replaced by a 
very different man in the person of Lord Catto who, from 1940, had been 
attached to the Treasury, as financial adviser to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Moreover, apart from the normal ebb and flow among his 
Treasury colleagues over a period of 18 years, Sir Richard Hopkins found 
himself surrounded (and indeed had much to do with surrounding himself) 
during the war years by a brilliant team of temporary war-time colleagues, 
among whom those who made the most significant contribution were, within 
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the Treasury, the three economists, Mr. Maynard Keynes, Professor Dennis 
Robertson, and Mr. Hubert Henderson, and, closely associated with the 
Treasury, the economists in the Offices of the War Cabinet, headed by 
Professor Lionel Robbins. Co-operation with such men required much 
flexibility of thought and practice, not least in order to be able to work in 
harmony with Keynes despite earlier strongly held differences of view and 
despite the often opposing approaches of the economist and the financial 
administrator. 

To be faced with this overwhelming burden of constantly changing 
financial problems, and to have to exercise his functions throughout the 
period in co-operation with men of such widely differing personalities and 
characteristics, might well have been calculated to appal the stoutest heart 
and to mean at least that there were certain periods when effectiveness and 
ability to work as a fully co-operative team might have been expected to be 
dimmed. That this was never so is one of the greatest tributes to Richard 
Hopkins, for it was at all times due to his genius and leadership that the 
Treasury was able to function with efficiency in the midst of this constantly 
changing scene, despite the magnitude and complexity of the issues and despite 
the varying inter-play of personalities. 

The personal contribution made by Sir Richard Hopkins throughout 
these 18 years was immense. For the greater part of that period he 
confined himself to the handling of the major financial and economic issues 
of the day but, at the very end of his career, in his short tenure of the post of 
Permanent Secretary, he revealed other qualities for which the whole Civil 
Service, as well as the Treasury, owe him a lasting debt of gratitude. For 
differing reasons and in differing ways, the tenure of this post by his two 
immediate predecessors had been associated with an atmosphere of contro- 
versy which was utterly foreign to everything in his nature. When Sir Horace 
Wilson retired in 1942 at the age of 60, the general expectation was that he 
would be succeeded by one of the distinguished civil servants then in charge 
of other Government departments and presumably by one at least five years 
younger in age. In the result, however, the Prime Minister (Mr. Winston 
Churchill) and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Kingsley Wood) decided 
to appoint Richard Hopkins at the age of 62. To his study of financial and 
economic issues, Hopkins had to add the study of men and of organisation 
and to accustom himself to the task of advising Ministers other than Treasury 
Ministers, and his senior Civil Service colleagues in other Government 
departments, on such questions. 

His personal characteristics and his reputation were well suited to this 
particular stage of Treasury history. Never attempting to dictate or to 
overrule, he proceeded to build his own conception of his duties as a ready 
and sympathetic listener, a student of men and their doings whose impartiality 
and objectivity was shaded only by an innate desire to assume the best and 
not the worst in his fellows, and finally as a wise counsellor whose advice was 
never forced on a colleague but was always available when required. When 
in his turn he was succeeded as Permanent Secretary in 1945 by Sir Edward 
Bridges, the inheritance which he handed on bore his own personal hall-mark 
and was indeed a worthy one. 

But, despite the great importance to the Treasury and to the Civil 
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Service of these final years as Permanent Secretary, the main impact of 
Richard Hopkins was on the financial activities of the Treasury. His own 
contributions in this period were too numerous to be catalogued, for it would 
be almost impossible to unearth any major financial or economic issue, 
arising during his time at the Treasury, on which he did not leave his personal 
stamp. Apart from the greatness of his wisdom and the actiteness of his 
intellect, he could draw on such a wealth of experience. When the Labour 
Government of 1929-31 wished to embark on the taxation of Land Values, 
Hopkins could think back to the earlier proposals associated with the name of 
Mr. Lloyd George. When it became necessary from 1939 onwards to embark 
upon taxation policy and practice appropriate to war conditions (including once 
more the taxation of “ excess profits ”) he could draw on his experience in 
the 1914-18 war. When, also during the Second World War, the Govern- 
ment approved a scheme of War Damage payments for buildings and other 
property, he revealed himself as possessed of a vast store of knowledge on the 
intricacies of the law of property as affecting freeholder, ground landlord, 
lessor and lessee, etc., and was thus admirably equipped to play a prominent 
part in the construction of this complex, but in the end effective, piece of 
legislation. 

Almost the whole of his work at the Treasury was conducted behind the 
scenes. His name was not a household word ; the nature of his responsibilities 
and of his influence was known only to a limited circle. What was 
undoubtedly the most striking exception occurred when it fell to him to give 
evidence for the Treasury to the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance in January, 1931. In unqualified terms (which were no doubt 
approved beforehand by the Chancellor of the Exchequer) he emphasised 
the serious consequences which would follow from a continuance of the 
practice of large-scale borrowing by the Government to supplement the 
inadequate resources of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. On that 
occasion, he and his words became headline news—almost certainly for the 
only time in his long Civil Service career and clearly regarded by him as a 
precedent to be avoided at all costs. The limelight was not for him. 

More restrained and decorous was the publicity accorded to the evidence 
which in May, 1930, he gave to the Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry—evidence notable, among other things, for the then wide divergence 
between his views and those of Maynard Keynes, with whom he was to work 
so amicably and so fruitfully in the years after 1939. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the burden of responsibility which was 
shouldered by Sir Richard Hopkins throughout his service at the Treasury. 
It is almost equally impossible to understand how he managed to discharge 
that task. He was a small man with a frail body but neither physically nor 
mentally did he wilt under his tremendous load. He was above all a civil 
servant and not a politician, yet he was the wisest of advisers for Chancellors 
of the Exchequer called upon to weigh political as well as financial issues. 
He was not a banker yet he was able to meet Mr. Montagu Norman on his 
own ground and to hammer out, often in conferences stretching far into the 
night, the policy to be jointly recommended, if at all possible, by the Treasury 
and the Bank of England. He was not an economist and yet he could 
appreciate and mould the reactions and advice tendered at the Treasury 
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during the war by leading economists of this country and of the world. 
Neither in outward appearance nor in other superficial characteristics was 
he a leader of men and yet he had at all times the ability to inspire the devotion 
and unremitting zeal of all his Civil Service colleagues in the Treasury, 
whatever their individual views and whatever their generation. It has been 
well said of him that he “‘ was a field-marshal who never carried the baton to 
proclaim his office.” 

Surrounded as he was by many colleagues of outstanding quality, and 
working as he did for many Ministers of the highest ability, it can yet be 
said that no other single person contributed so much to the degree of wisdom 
and degree of success attained by British financial policy in the 18 years 
during which he served at the Treasury. Unimpressive in appearance and 
operating with mildness and with sincere and deep-rooted humility rather 
than with the outward armour of strength, none the less his was normally 
the last word, and accepted as the last word, of expert financial advice to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in whose hands, either alone or after 
consultation with his Cabinet colleagues, lay the ultimate decision. 

It is not easy to analyse the causes of this success. Probably the first 
reason was his integrity of mind and of character. He never allowed personal 
considerations or personal antipathies (which were in any event outside 
his ken) to obscure objective consideration of financial and economic problems. 
Secondly, his capacity for work and his intellectual grasp of the most complex 
problems were outstanding. He always knew his subject and not least the 
background to it. On his appointment to the Treasury in 1927, he steeped 
himself in the reading of economics from basic text-book to current contro- 
versy. The speed and thoroughness with which he could master the most 
abstruse “ theories ” of the economist was a continual source of wonder to his 
war-time colleagues. With them, he could open a discussion by some such 
remark as: “ Since our last meeting I have re-read the General Theory and it 
seems to me that. . . .” Again, when after his retirement he took charge of 
Board of Trade Committees on Wool and Cotton, he set himself, deliberately 
and thoroughly, to master the intricacies of the subject. The superficial 
approach had no appeal for him. Thirdly, just because he never attempted to 
dominate, he could draw together many and varied contributions of thought 
in order to weave them into a single and comprehensive whole. While he 
could be tenacious when he felt his view to be right, his methods of work 
knew nothing of the dictatorial. On the contrary, he believed firmly in the 
merits of intellectual analysis, discussion and, if need be, continuing and 
almost endless discussion in order to arrive as closely as possible at what would 
be accepted by all concerned as the right answer. Finally, he always inspired 
affection and respect, a circumstance which meant that Ministers, Treasury 
officials, and all others who came into contact with him, positively enjoyed 
working with him and for him. In this last respect, he was much helped, 
as were his colleagues, by the instinctive friendliness of his approach to 
others and by his quiet, but on occasions decidedly impish, sense of humour. 
A flash of puckish wit, a shy smile or a mild shake of laughter would relieve 
the atmosphere of any discussion, however ponderous or difficult. That he 
was invariably known and addressed as “ Hoppy” was very significant— 
much more significant than the ordinary nickname, for in. his case it was an 
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essential part of him, and a sure sign of the affectionate regard which all 
felt for him. 

If Richard Hopkins was neither by nature nor by inclination a dominating 
personality, there is no doubt whatsoever that his leadership and his advice 
were the most pervasive feature in British financial policy from the time of 
his arrival at the Treasury in 1927 until his retirement in 1945. In these 
circumstances, there could be nothing but acclamation for the decision to 
make him a member of the Privy Council. 


University of London 


On his retirement from the Treasury in 1945, Hopkins was appointed a 
Crown Member of the Court of the University of London, the small body 
of sixteen persons which is the supreme financial authority in the University. 
It is probable that he was persuaded to accept this office through his long 
friendship with Sir George Barstow who had been a member of the Court 
since 1931. Though Hopkins had no previous knowledge of the University, 
his long experience of public affairs enabled him to master the essential 
details in a remarkably short time. He was immediately appointed a member 
of the Investments Committee, of which he subsequently became chairman. 
A year later he became a member of the all-important Allocation of Grants 
Committee which has the delicate and onerous task of allocating the public 
monies placed at the disposal of the Court among the thirty major institutions 
which are associated with the University. He brought to this problem a 
critical ability and an obvious fair-mindedness which evoked both the 
admiration and envy of his colleagues. His uncanny flair for getting quickly 
to the heart of any matter never led him to be dramatic in his intervention ; he 
was content to let slower minds catch up with his—provided that they were 
heading in the right direction. Here too, he was beloved by both colleagues 
and subordinates and it could truly be said of him that he was “ slow to 
chide and swift to bless.” 


Church of England 


In the Autumn of 1945, Hopkins having allowed it to be known that he 
was willing to undertake any work for the Church that might be asked of him 
and to give considerable time to doing it, he was nominated by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to be a member of the Central Board of 
Finance of the Church of England; in June, 1947, he was appointed 
Chairman of the Board, succeeding Lord Inman in this office at short notice 
and presenting his first Budget to the Assembly only three days after his 
appointment. 

From the moment of his first speech Sir Richard Hopkins captured the 
complete confidence of the entire Assembly, and he retained it to the end. 
The members of the Assembly, clergy and laity alike, were quick to recognise 
his mastery of his subject and the effortless superiority of his mind ; but the 
secret of the affection they had for him and of the trust they reposed in his 
judgment and leadership lay in his sincerity and simple humility. His 
manner in debate was quiet and informal; he was always brief and 
his speeches were salted with a dry humour that was greatly to the liking of 
his audience. He was never worsted on any matter of substance ; he dis- 
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SIR RICHARD HOPKINS 


armed his critics with the greatest kindness and usually with a jest, and often 
converted them in the process to his own opinion. He guided the Church 
Assembly in financial matters through the difficult period of post-war 
reconstruction. Among many other things, he will be remembered in 
particular for the firmness of his advice and for the success of his efforts on 
the loan operations. designed to finance the development and modernisation 
of the Church Training Colleges. In these, to the astonishment and 
admiration of the Church Assembly, he exhibited, on a small scale, the financial 
genius he had previously displayed in National Finance. 

In 1953 he undertook another piece of voluntary service to the Church. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had sought the help of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England in obtaining the 
assistance of an advisory panel on policy in regard to the Stock Exchange 
investments of the Church Commissioners. Sir Richard Hopkins was 
approached and agreed to become the Chairman of this panel. 

He served the Church with the same devotion wherewith he had served 
the State, bringing to bear in full upon all his work for the Church, and with 
no less success, the same great gifts that he had previously employed in 
secular matters. His loss was deeply felt in Church circles, where his memory 
will be preserved by his lasting contributions in the field of Church finance. 


Other Activities 


Quite apart from his work for the Church of England and for the 
University of London, Sir Richard Hopkins refused to allow retirement to 
mean idleness. His services continued to be in great demand. Ministers 
and former colleagues in Government Departments frequently sought his 
advice, both informally and by inviting him to become Chairman of various 
Government Committees. Worthy of special mention is his Chairmanship 
of Board of Trade Committees on Cotton to which public tribute has been 
paid by the President of the Board of Trade. In addition, he became a 
Director of various companies and, more particularly, Chairman of the 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society, a member of the Port of London 
Authority and Chairman of their Staff Committee, a Director of Hays Wharf 
Limited and of Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd. (a happy appointment in view of 
the great part which he had played, in the 1930s, in bringing about the 
creation of Cunard White Star Ltd. coupled with the financial assistance 
required for the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth). To all these tasks 
he applied himself with the same assiduity, the same acuteness of intellect, 
and the same friendly helpfulness which he had displayed throughout his 
career in the Civil Service. 


All those who had the privilege to come into contact with Richard 
Hopkins, whether for a short period or over many years, whether in the 
midst of his main work in the Treasury and Inland Revenue or in one of his 
other spheres of activity, mourn his passing. Over and above the gap created 
by the loss of his outstanding service and talents, there are many who miss 
most of all his friendship, his kindly interest, and his humanity. By them, 
in particular, neither his work nor he himself will be forgotten, 
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This Series is edited on behalf of the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration by Sir Robert Fraser, O.B.E. 
It is providing authoritative yet readable descriptions 
of the work and organisation of the major Central 
Government Departments. Three books have already 
appeared, and further volumes are in preparation. 
The price of each book is 15s. net (11s. 6d. to members 
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The Colonial Office by SiR CHARLES JEFFRIES 


Sir Charles Jeffries outlines the work and tradition of the Colonial 
Office and surveys the responsibilities of the Secretary of State. 
After a survey of the various territories with which the Office is 
concerned, he shows how it has expanded and adapted its 
organisation to meet changing demands, and then describes the 
main aspects of its work today. 


The Foreign Office by LorD STRANG 


This is the first comprehensive description of the Foreign Office 
and the Foreign Service since the 1943 Reforms. It paints a vivid 
picture of life and work at the Foreign Office, at embassies and 
consulates, and at international organisations. In addition it 
contains up-to-date information about organisation and staffing. 


The Home Office by Sm FRANK NEWSAM 


The reader will find in this book a fascinating account of the many 
and varied functions which constitute the work of the oldest 
Department of State. The intimate concern of the Home Office 
with personal freedom and with many other features of the British 
way of life enhances the book’s interest. 
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The Dispersal of Population from 
Congested Urban Centres 
in Scotland 


By H. R. SMITH, C.B. 


This talk was given to the Edinburgh and East of Scotland Group of the 
Institute on 12th January, 1956. Mr. Smith died on 3rd February at 
the age of 49. He was then Secretary of the Department of Health for 
Scotland. In an appreciation published in “‘ The Scotsman” on the 
following day Sir David Milne, Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Scotland, wrote that the death of Harold Smith “is indeed a tragic 
blow to Scottish administration for his abilities were outstanding and he 
had much yet to give to the Scottish service.” 


HE problems with which I propose to deal are those arising where 

families in need of housing accommodation cannot be given it in the 
area in which they reside because of congestion and other physical planning 
conditions and must therefore be accommodated elsewhere. In such circum- 
stances, there must be an “ overspill ”—as the planners call it—of population, 
and it may be of industry also, from the congested area to other areas. 

In Scotland this problem of relocating population arises only in the 
industrial West. There a number of local authorities are already confronted, 
or will be confronted over the next few years, with sizeable overspill problems. 
I need not go into detail, since by far the most formidable and complex 
problem arises in the City of Glasgow and it seems to me that it may be more 
interesting and practical if I seek to illustrate some of the administrative 
problems that arise by reference primarily to the Glasgow position. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROBLEM IN GLASGOW 


It seems probable that within the next decade or so we shall witness a 
very big change in the distribution of population in the West of Scotland. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the City of Glasgow and 
the towns surrounding it were flooded with large numbers of immigrant 
families. The problem of our time might be described as the reverse of this. 
We must devise measures which will enable many thousands of people now 
residing in Glasgow to find homes and work outside the city. And the 
difference on this occasion from anything that has taken place in the past is 
that we must try to plan for this operation so that it may take place in an 
orderly fashion. 

The Glasgow overspill problem is the product of two main factors— 
abnormal population congestion and severe topographical restrictions. In 
both respects it is almost certainly true to say that no other “ million-mark 
conurbation ”’—to use the Barlow Report’s description—suffers from such 
exaggerated symptoms. A glance at a relief map of the Clyde Valley Area 
will suffice to show the geographical barriers which surround the Basin of the 
Clyde. To the north lie the Kilpatrick and Campsie Hills with their high 
foothills ; to the east are the elevated, rocky or boggy moorlands on the 
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borders of Lanarkshire and West Lothian ; to the south, the hills and moors 
on the Lanarkshire, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire common boundaries ; and 
to the west the high Renfrewshire hills south of Greenock and the Clyde 
Estuary itself. These high lands with their communication, climatic and 
sub-soil difficulties compress the lower habitable areas into a relatively con- 
stricted space ; and in that space the best building sites had largely been taken 
up before the end of the nineteenth century. As distinct from the other 
British conurbations (particularly London), there is no lowland plain into 
which the area, as a whole, can expand. 

Now when one examines the Clyde Basin within these barriers, a picture 
of great complexity emerges. It is, in fact, a battleground of conflicting land 
uses. If housing were the only admissible land use it would be difficult enough 
to find economic sites because of the difficult internal topography so typical of 
Clydeside. But housing is not the only consideration—far from it. There 
are the important claims of industry, water catchment, coal extraction, 
recreation, agriculture, public institutions such as the various hospitals, and 
airfields with their effect on surrounding areas for the purposes of safe approach. 
All these have large claims and diminish the amount of land suitable for 
housing development. No one, for example, would seriously consider the 
alienation of the Clyde orchard country; and it would only be under the 
most serious stress that the first-class agricultural land between Paisley and 
Langbank could be given up to building. Again, coal-mining has very great 
effects on the availability of land because of mineral subsidence ; for example, 
a great block of territory north east of Glasgow and extending to Kilsyth and 
Cumbernauld is liable to subsidence through existing or future workings for 
periods of time ranging from fifteen to fifty years. And finally a great deal of 
land bordering the Clyde is not suitable for building because of periodic 
flooding or because of the character of the alluvial sub-soil. Any analysis 
map, therefore, which sets out these negative building factors displays only 
three or four major areas suitable for the reception of fairly large communities 
and only relatively few smaller areas beside existing towns or villages suitable 
for the expansion of these places. It is, as I have said, a complicated pattern, 
but it is only one aspect of the total picture—it is only the physical aspect, 
the background, so to speak, of the population problem. 

The population problem is an impressive one. In about 200 years 
Glasgow was transformed from a small cathedral town to a great city of a 
million inhabitants ; only at the last census in 1951 did the continuity of 
growth cease with the first decrease (albeit a minute one), since figures were 
first recorded. Glasgow shared the tremendous urban growth of Britain 
during the Industrial Revolution, but its growth was, if anything, rather 
faster than that of other great cities. It is certainly true to say that the new 
industrial towns which sprang into life around it had the vastest growth of 
any other similar towns in the whole country—I refer to such towns as 
Motherwell and Clydebank. In fact, the census authorities have noted that 
the tendency to “ agglomeration” was more marked in Scotland than in 
England during this period. They have pointed out that, whilst in 1801 
London contained 10 per cent. of the population of England and Wales and 
Glasgow 5 per cent. of the population of Scotland, by 1931 Glasgow had over 
22 per cent. of Scotland’s population and London had 11 per cent. of the 
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population of England and Wales. The result of all this was that, by 1939, 
Glasgow had virtually, or actually, coalesced with the surrounding built-up 
areas of Paisley, Renfrew, Clydebank, Milngavie, Bishopbriggs, Rutherglen 
and Clarkston-G:ffnock-Newton Mearns; and had sent long tentacles out 
towards Coatbridge, Hamilton and Barrhead. When the war ended only a 
few major housing sites were left within the administrative boundary of the 
city ; today the last of the sites are being built on and they will be fully 
developed by about 1958. Since the passing of the 1919 Housing Act, Glasgow 
Corporation has built some 90,000 houses, 35,000 of them since the end of the 
last war—a most impressive housing record. They have thus rehoused some 
300,000 people but they are now faced with a complete cessation of house- 
building unless new sites can be found. This is no easy matter because, as 
already indicated, the city is either surrounded by other built-up areas or by 
areas on which it is either impossible or inadvisable to build. The only 
solution, therefore, is to leap-frog these surrounding areas into those parts 
of the Clyde Valley which, as I have stated, still present possibilities for 
development. 

You might well ask how it is that the necessity for more house-building 
should still exist if the rehousing of some 300,000 people has already taken 
place; yet it is a staggering fact that those whose duty it is to study this 
matter are now agreed that about 300,000 people still require to be rehoused 
outside the existing city. Many estimates have been made in this connection, 
using different methods of computation, and it seems clear that the figure of 
300,000 is not very wide of the mark. For example, the City Architect and 
Planning Officer, in his Report on Housing Needs 1952, calculated that 135,000 
houses would require to be built outside the boundary to satisfy the housing 
need; this, at the accepted average family size of 3.4 persons, would 
represent 460,000 people. When one examines the character of the Glasgow 
districts which generate this problem, however, the various overspill figures 
become understandable. No other British city is faced with a situation in 
which 700,000 people live in 1,800 acres in and around the city centre—an 
average density, in other words, of 400 persons to the acre. When it is 
considered that acceptable redevelopment at modern densities might achieve 
a maximum of 150 persons to the acre, it is immediately clear what a 
formidable overspill problem is involved. If an explanation for all this had 
to be given in a few words it would be broadly true to say that, in the great 
four-storey tenements so typical of Glasgow, there are fewer rooms to the 
house than in any other British city, and more people to the room. For 
erample, 42.7 per cent. of the houses in the Clyde Valley (in which, of course, 
Glasgow is by far the biggest component) are of one or two rooms—the nearest 
English figure is Tyneside with 12 per cent. and Greater London with 5.5 per 
cent.; and 43.4 per cent. of Clydesiders live two or more in a room—the 
nearest English figure is again Tyneside with 5.8 per cent. and Greater 
London with 1.7 per cent. 

The calculation of a completely accurate overspill figure at this stage is 
well nigh impossible; there are many overlapping considerations, some 
imponderables and some missing factual components, but the figure of 
300,000 to which I have referred is, I think, generally accepted as reasonable. 

To sum up at this point: Glasgow has a most formidable overspill 
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problem ; the city cannot expand in the conventional manner by boundary 
extension ; the overspill must, therefore, jump over the surrounding towns 
into other parts of the Clyde Valley (and perhaps outside that); the Clyde 
Valley itself presents, because of its severe physical limitations, only a limited 
number of developable areas ; and finally, it must be remembered that the 
other Clyde Valley towns have pressing housing problems of their own and 
some indeed have overspill problems, although admittedly small compared 
with the Glasgow figure. 

Now various areas in the Clyde Valley have been identified which seem 
capable of receiving a considerable overspill population. Some of these areas 
are large enough to accommodate complete new towns. I refer particularly 
to East Kilbride and Cumbernauld. Another area at Houston has been 
suggested to the Secretary of State by both the Clyde Valley Planning 
Advisory Committee and Glasgow Corporation as suitable for new town 
development. As to the smaller areas, it is unnecessary for the purpose of 
this talk for me to particularise but they can, it is thought, accommodate 
some thousands of houses for overspill. When I speak of them as suitable 
for the reception of overspill, I mean only that they appear suitable on a 
general survey of their location, topographical and physical planning 
characteristics. 


THE METHODS OF DEALING WITH OVERSPILL 


Now it may be desirable at this point to examine the question of what 
gives rise to an overspill problem whose solution is recognised as a local or 
public responsibility. The fundamental answer is, I think, to be found in 
the fact that the provision of houses for those in need of them, within the 
fairly wide terms of the Housing Acts, is the responsibility of the local housing 
authority. That authority also has a duty to relieve overcrowding and to 
clear slum areas and rehouse the population displaced. Moreover, if the 
authority, like Glasgow Corporation, is a planning authority, it has also 
responsibility for securing the comprehensive re-development of areas of 
bad layout or obsolete development. These operations may lead to the local 
authority being faced with a very substantial volume of demands—what one 
might call statutorily admissible demands—for new housing accommodation. 
Normally the local authority will seek to satisfy these demands by building 
within its own boundaries ; and most of the enactments concerned with slum 
clearance and rehousing appear to contemplate that the houses will be provided 
within the local authority’s boundaries either as existing or as extended if a 
case for extension can be made out. If, however, the district of the local 
authority is fully developed and no boundary extension is practicable, then 
recourse must be had to building on land outside the local authority’s district. 
There are three main methods by which the local authority can provide 
houses in these exceptional circumstances. First, by itself building housing 
estates or neighbourhood units in another local authority’s district ; secondly, 
by obtaining the tenancies of houses in a new town established under the New 
Towns Act; and thirdly, by securing the provision of houses in existing 
communities by arrangement with the local authority responsible for these 
communities. 

Powers to operate under the first two methods are already available 
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under the Housing Acts and the New Towns Act respectively. Power to 
bring about town development schemes—the third of the methods mentioned— 
is not yet available in Scotland. The Secretary of State has, however, 
promised to introduce legislation if this is thought desirable by the local 
authorities concerned, and all the evidence suggests that this legislation will 
be needed. I should, however, like to make it clear that nothing in this article 
should be regarded’as anticipating in any way the content of Scottish town 
development legislation or the areas in which it will be used. 

Before considering the three methods for dealing with overspill which I 
have referred to, I should perhaps explain that while it has been convenient 
up to the present to speak of the dispersal of population as if all that was 
involved was the provision of the necessary housing accommodation, in 
practice the houses provided will attract tenants only if other facilities and 
amenities, and of course employment, are available either in the overspill area 
or within reasonable travelling distance. Inherent in the successful relocation 
of population, there must therefore be in certain cases the necessary provision 
of industry, basic services, education and so on. I shall have occasion to 
return later to the industrial issues when we shall see that some intricate 
problems are involved in the industrial planning field and in the nomination 
of families to houses in the reception areas. 


(i) Building by a Local Authority outside its Area 


The power conferred by the Housing Acts on a local authority to build 
houses outside its own district has rarely been used in Scotland. There are 
perhaps a few cases where a burgh housing authority has built some houses 
in the county. Of course no local authority likes to lose rates—or indeed to 
pay rates to another local authority in respect of services so heavily subsidised 
from rates as housing. In relation to our present-day overspill problems, a 
further disincentive to the use of Housing Act powers is that while it is 
possible to provide services ancillary to housing, such as shops, under those 
Acts, the amenities and services suitable to any considerable relocation of 
population in an independent housing development could not be made 
available so economically as where the process is one of integration with a 
developed community under town development. While the building of 
houses by a local authority outside its own district may become a more 
practicable proposition if the Rating and Valuation Bill at present before 
Parliament is passed, I should doubt myself whether this method would be 
very extensively used in the Clyde Valley Area. On topographical considera- 
tions alone, independent outlying housing estates in the landward area of a 
county, on the London County Council model, seem to have limited prospects 
only. Nevertheless, the City of Glasgow will no doubt keep it in mind. 


(ii) The New Towns Act 


The second method to which I have alluded is the provision of houses 
in a new town under the New Towns Act. That Act did not have as its 
direct object the provision of houses for an overspill population nominated 
by the parent authority. The new towns were intended generally to redress 
the congestion and other social dislocations caused by the over-large 
“ conurbations,” to use the current and convenient terminology, which had 
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been producec cr the past century by the phenomenon of urbanisation, 
but with ales rect connection between incomers and the waiting list of the 
exporting authority than we may have to envisage in a case such as Glasgow’s. 
That is one aspect of the origin of the New Towns Act : it was also, of course, 
enacted for the purpose of ensuring the orderly creation of completely new 
communities where, for example, by reason of the expansion of an industry 
such as coal-mining, this course seemed desirable. Peterlee, in England, and 
Glenrothes, in Scotland, are examples of new towns started for such a purpose. 
East Kilbride, of course, was definitely intended to relieve congestion in the 
City of Glasgow. It has done that so far by a process of natural attraction, 
but at the present moment there are no definite arrangements between the 
new town corporation and Glasgow Corporation regarding the nomination of 
tenants from the Glasgow waiting list for houses in the new town. On the 
other hand, the proposed new town at Cumbernauld is to be established on the 
specific understanding that Glasgow will regularly nominate tenants for the 
houses there under agreed arrangements and so relieve their waiting list. 
In other words, Cumbernauld is almost exclusively intended as a new town 
to cater for people on the Glasgow waiting list. Powers exist in the Housing 
and New Towns Acts under which a housing authority and a new town 
corporation can, by mutual arrangement, gear the progress of the new town 
to the reception of nominated overspill population. Altogether, there is 
sufficient power to ensure flexible financial arrangements which should bring 
about the orderly reception of overspill. 

Granted suitable sites, can a problem like Glasgow’s best be solved by the 
creation of more and more new towns ? You may have in mind the advantages 
of having an overall controlling authority like a new town corporation, whose 
whole raison d’étre is the creation of a new self-contained community, financed 
in the first instance from public funds—and therefore perhaps more able to 
incur all the necessary capital expenditure—and fully armed with powers to 
provide or arrange for the provision of the complete range of facilities, 
including industry, necessary to make a community viable. The Secretary of 
State has decided, however, that for a variety of reasons the provision of a 
third new town in the Clyde Valley Area could not at present be contemplated. 
New towns, despite the foregoing advantages, are very costly in financial 
overheads, the expense of which falls on the Exchequer, and require a 
considerable body of whole-time specialist staff, which is at a premium at 
present in Scotland. There are therefore obvious limits on the score of 
national resources to the creation of further new towns as the sole remedy for 
overspill. Moreover, in the nature of things, new towns are plants of slow 
growth. 


(iii) Co-operation between Local Authorities 


The third method of dealing with overspill to which I have referred is 
under legislation similar to the English Town Development Act. The idea 
of such schemes is more novel than that of new towns and indeed, as I have 
already mentioned, powers to carry out such development are not yet available 
in Scotland. The essence of them is agreement and co-operation between one 
local authority which agrees to export population of a given number and at a 
given rate into an area and the local authority of that area which agrees to 
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provide housing accommodation and other services for that population. Such 
a planned operation has yet to be carried out in Scotland but it does seem that 
where services are available, or can be provided quickly, this may be one of 
the most fruitful methods of resettling overspill. In the Clyde Valley Area, 
there is a strong advisory committee, representing all the local authorities 
concerned, which has undertaken to consider a programme of overspill 
development of this kind and the legislative principles necessary to effect such 
aprogramme. The Committee can, of course, only advise on the areas which 
might be developed: the negotiations as to the financial terms on which 
overspill should be received are for the sending authority and the receiving 
authority to work out together. 

As you will readily appreciate, once the feasibility of resettling population 
in a given area is agreed, the main considerations revolve around finance. 
The exporting authority has the interest to secure the provision of houses 
for their nominees, which otherwise they would have had to provide them- 
selves. The receiving authority will be interested in the effect of the provision 
of houses for incomers on their capacity to meet their own housing needs, 
the cost of such additional housing, the rate burden it may impose, the need 
for capital works in the way of water and drainage services and schools, and 
so on. In addition, they may well have to consider the social implications 
and the need for getting new industry to anchor the incoming population, 
and for keeping the character of the area in proper balance. They may well 
find that while the incoming population will represent an eventual gain in 
manpower, local activity and rateable value, the provision of houses for that 
population will, initially at least, involve the receiving authority in a heavy 
financial burden. 

It is against such considerations that an exporting authority will have to 
make the best bargain it can for the reception of its overspill by the receiving 
authority. In England, the general basis of agreement has been that the 
exporting authority undertake the payment of an annual sum, which is 
entirely a matter of bargaining, but has generally represented the statutory 
rate contribution under the Housing Acts in respect of each house provided 
for their nominees over a period of ten years or more. For some relief on the 
provision of extra services, such as water and drainage, necessary for the 
incoming population, the receiving authority look to the Exchequer. Under 
the English Act, grants are payable at a flat rate of 50 per cent. on a range of 
services of a non-remunerative nature involving advance work and heavy 
capital commitment, particularly water and drainage services and site 
preparation. Presumably, provision for grants for these purposes would have 
to be made in any Scottish town development legislation. 

You will see that the legislation can, very broadly, only be in the nature 
of enabling provisions and that the real impetus must come from sympathetic 
and constructive co-operation between the local authorities concerned. One 
would hope that in the Clyde Valley Region, the relocation of population 
would be dealt with in a regional spirit of partnership and mutual aid. 
Certainly an opportunity presents itself for really constructive planning with 
great social and economic possibilities and with the prospect of altering, one 
hopes very much for the better, the pattern of the distribution of population 
in the most important industrial area in Scotland. 
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THE RELOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


Hitherto I have spoken of authorities nominating tenants and exporting 
population to new towns and other communities. You will, of course, have 
realised that this is a simplification to make the exposition of the process 
as uncomplicated as possible. There is actually no power to export anyone, 
no power to direct population movements or industrial movemients ; in fact, 
all that can be done is to create a situation where it will be attractive for 
people to accept a transfer to a house, and it may be a job, elsewhere. Bound 
up with this question is the difficult: problem of the extent to which industry 
also requires to be resettled, and how it can be resettled, as one of the elements 
attracting population to areas to be expanded. 

There is some diversity of opinion on the necessity or desirability of 
decanting industry from Glasgow. The need for this may not arise to any 
material extent where a particular overspill operation consists of a relatively 
small expansion of an existing community which is within reasonable travelling 
distance of Glasgow. But if it is accepted that, in all, houses for more than 
a quarter of a million people must ultimately be found outside the city 
boundaries, then I personally accept it as axiomatic that a considerable 
volume of industry must also be relocated. In considering these problems 
of relocation, it is impossible to keep the various elements in watertight 
compartments: they all tend to present themselves simultaneously, and it 
is desirable therefore to have solutions ready even if they are not the final 
ones. We know that a very substantial population from Glasgow will have 
to be rehoused, for example, at Cumbernauld. This population will pre- 
sumably include large numbers of workers skilled in particular trades and 
employments. We know, too, that over the next 10 or 15 years the com- 
prehensive replanning and redevelopment operations to which the Corporation 
of Glasgow is now turning its attention will result in the displacement of firms 
in the city from the premises which they at present occupy. It is perhaps 
reasonable in such circumstances to assume that these firms, and indeed 
many others, might be willing to consider moving out to Cumbernauld if 
they could be assured that they would get the necessary workers. A great 
deal of research and pre-planning will be necessary to assist such movement. 
Some positive knowledge of the number, character and location of firms 
throughout the city of Glasgow, able and willing to move, and of firms in 
areas scheduled for fairly early clearance and redevelopment, would be an 
advantage. Information about the number and placing of the key and other 
workers of such firms on the city’s very large and comprehensive waiting list 
would also seem essential. The Government have declared their intention 
of making Cumbernauld a balanced community and it will be necessary to 
keep population and industry moving hand-in-hand within certain broad 
limits. For jobs provided at Cumbernauld suitable people willing to work 
in the locality must be found: or the problem can be stated in reverse order, 
that is to say there is no use in housing people in Cumbernauld if they are 
not suitable for the jobs which it is hoped will be provided there. 

The administrative problem in dealing with overspill, therefore, is not 
just to provide a given number of houses and to nominate to them the necessary 
number of names from the waiting list without any regard to the employments 
in which these people might be engaged. It seems possible that a fair pro- 
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THE DISPERSAL OF POPULATION FROM CONGESTED URBAN CENTRES IN SCOTLAND 


portion of those who might move out to overspill areas such as Cumbernauld 
might not come straight from the city’s waiting list at all: they might be 
people already living in Corporation houses suitable for employment in 
industries established in the new town. The nomination of such people for 
new housing at Cumbernauld would, of course, relieve the Corporation’s 
waiting list—at one remove, so to speak—because a house within the control 
of the Corporation would thus become vacant into which a new tenant could 
be moved by the Corporation. 

In short, the task will be by persuasion and not by any process of direction 
to nominate for housing at Cumbernauld, so far as this is possible, people 
suitable for employment there. An operation of this kind is, of course, a 
very complex and novel one and as already indicated a considerable amount 
of research, especially on the part of the exporting authority, will be necessary. 
A great deal of work of this kind has been done by the London County 
Council, who have gone to very considerable trouble to inform industry in 
the County of London of the oppoxtunities for relocating themselves in the 
new towns and expanding areas outside London. The extent to which the 
many obvious theoretical difficulties will operate in practice is a matter for 
some speculation. Glasgow has an extremely comprehensive waiting list 
and, as already mentioned, some 90,000 houses which they themselves have 
built. In these circumstances, it seems reasonable to assume the possibility 
of the Corporation’s being able to nominate from the waiting list or from 
the occupants of their own houses considerable numbers of people suitable 
for employment in the reception areas. Industrialists also, aided by informa- 
tion supplied by the Corporation, will want themselves to consider their 
attitude to the movement of population from the city. If they are to move, 
at what point of time are they to move? And what steps can be taken to 
ensure that their move dovetails with the general or particular movement 
of workers affecting their interests? What facilities in the way of new 
factories, or land for the building of factories, will be provided ? A development 
corporation, as you know, has full power to provide the necessary factory 
space or to make land available for the building of factories; and local 
planning authorities have also certain powers to make land available for 
furthering the development of their areas. So far as housing is concerned, 
the new town corporations and the local authorities can make all the necessary 
provision. In the case of town development operations, the (English) 
Housing Subsidies Act, 1956, enables the Exchequer to assist where it 
is necessary to provide housing accommodation on a substantial scale for 
key or other workers not on an exporting authority’s waiting list and for 
whom, therefore, the exporting authority might not be willing to make a 
payment in respect of the provision of housing accommodation in the receiving 
area. The need for similar provision in Scottish town development legislation 
would have to be kept in mind. 

Now it may have occurred to some of you that problems such as Glasgow’s 
are self-perpetuating and that there is no foreseeable end to them. If there 
is no direction of population or industry, what is to prevent incomers from 
Ireland or from the Highlands or other parts of Scotland filling up the vacuum 
left in the city after the dispersal of population, and these incomers from 
eventually qualifying via the waiting list for houses? And: what is to prevent 
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the movement of industry into premises vacated by industrialists who have 
resettled outside the city ? There is perhaps no cut and dried answer to this 
problem, which is being experienced in some degree in the London area. 
In Glasgow, however, the city’s slum clearance and comprehensive replanning 
and redevelopment operations will mean a very considerable thinning out 
of houses, population and industry by the redeployment of land uses on 
modern standards. There will thus be less opportunity than there is perhaps 
in some other areas for people or industry to move into the city. In any 
event, it is not a rewarding exercise to speculate on these possibilities. The 
Glasgow overspill problem is a most pressing and urgent one and the admin- 
istrative task is to devise techniques for dealing with the problem now in a 
way which will not prejudice a regrouping and reconsideration of solutions 
as events shape themselves. Put at its lowest, the present task is to maintain 
in the years ahead the momentum of Glasgow’s current annual housing 
programme, and to redistribute the services ancillary to this programme. 


THE ROLE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


My main purpose has been to stress the practical issues and since these 
stem from the pent-up demand for housing accommodation, the provision 
of which is primarily the responsibility of the local authority, I have perhaps 
emphasised the part that the local authorities and development corporations 
will be called upon to play and said less than I might about the Secretary 
of State’s position. The Secretary of State has, of course, a whole series 
of statutory duties in connection with the relocation of population and 
industry. All the planning and development proposals of local authorities 
who will participate in this great overspill operation are subject to his approval. 
In dealing with these proposals the Secretary of State has to keep in mind 
the whole range of planning problems affecting the Clyde Valley Area as a 
whole, including the competing claims for land. As housing minister he 
will be responsible for approving proposals for the provision of houses in 
the various areas and the phasing of such provision. He is responsible for 
designating the new town areas and supervising their growth and development, 
and for approving in their financial and planning aspects all the slum clearance 
and redevelopment operations in the exporting area. All town development 
operations will also be subject to his approval. In short, in the well-worn 
phrase, he will have to keep his finger on the pulse of the dispersal operation 
and to guide and stimulate the application of the appropriate remedies. 


CONCLUSION 


I am very conscious that I have propounded more problems than 
solutions, but I have perhaps said sufficient to enable you to appreciate what 
a very complicated operation is involved. In the long term it amounts to a 
major redisposition of forces in the West of Scotland and there is practically 
no social activity that will be unaffected by it. It will require the most broad- 
minded and flexible administration to bring about this great operation. 
The closest and constructive co-operation between local authorities, develop- 
ment corporations and industry must be encouraged and fostered, and every 
attempt also made to encourage in the people affected a receptivity towards 
changes in their places of living and work. 
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A New Civil Service for Israel 


By THE Hon. EDWIN SAMUEL, C.M.G. 


We are glad to have the opportunity to publish this first-hand account 
of the development of the Israeli Civil Service, and to wish that Service 
every success in the solution of its current problems. 


HAT happens when a new state is launched without enough trained 
V4 civil servants ? In India, for example, half the new entry into the I.C.S. 
for years before independence were Indians: they are today the backbone 
of the new administration. But in Palestine, tiny by comparison, almost 
the whole of the topmost ranks of the civil service were British, all of whom 
were withdrawn in 1948 at the end of the Mandate. Of the remaining civil 
servants, two-thirds were Arab—who also left—while only one-third were 
Jewish. A few of these Jewish civil servants did not wish to continue in 
service under Israel; others were regarded by the new regime as venal or 
insufficiently nationalist in spirit and were not re-employed. 

There was thus a sudden and vast need for civil servants to help not 
only to run but to create the new state. The tasks that the new state 
immediately assumed might well have daunted an old and experienced civil 
service. Perhaps the scratch team that was got together in 1948 pulled 
through by its very ignorance of the risks it was running in taking on so 
much at once. After Israel’s improvised field forces had thrown back the 
invading Arab armies, a wholly new Israel army, air force and navy had 
to be built up without any outside help, in a matter of months, in order to 
meet the threatened Arab “second round.” On top of the 650,000 Jewish 
inhabitants of Israel, blockaded by the Arabs, a further 650,000 Jewish 
immigrants were added in the first three years, for whom food, clothing, 
housing and, eventually, work had to be provided. Vast sums had to be 
raised abroad and invested in agricultural and mineral development and in 
communications in an effort to make Israel a viable state. To carry out 
all these immensely complicated projects, a new civil service had to be built 
up in 1948. It was drawn from six completely different sources. 


Sources of the New Civil Service 


The first source was the comparatively few Palestinian Jewish ex- 
Mandatory officials who were willing to continue in office and whom the 
new Israel Government was willing to re-employ. Not many of these were 
trusted enough to be given the topmost posts. Nor was experience then a 
prized quality; nationalist ardour, energy and a capacity for improvisation 
were what was needed: Later, when the dull drudgery of daily routine 
replaced the first fine careless rapture, civil servants with experience came 
back into their own. Discipline and not strong party affiliations were seen 
to be qualities of merit. The harder administration turned out to be in 
practice, the greater the premium placed on training and experience. 

The second source of staff for the new Israel civil service was officials 
from the Jewish Agency, the Jewish National Council, and the Histadrut. 
The Jewish Agency Council, recognised under the Palestine Mandate, 
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consisted mainly of elected representatives of the World Zionist Organisation, 
together with a number of co-opted representatives of other Jewish organisa- 
tions. It had offices in London, New York and Jerusalem which undertook 
Zionist political and fund-raising activities. The Jerusalem office had, in 
addition, immigration and forestry departments duplicating those of the 
Mandatory Government, as well as the sole colonisation department in 
Palestine, thus forming a state within a state. It was from the Jewish Agency’s 
offices in Jerusalem that officials were taken over by the new state, particularly 
for the Ministries of Immigration and of Agriculture. 

The Jewish National Council was a body elected by the Jews of Palestine 
only and ran the Jewish public school system and welfare services, largely 
through the Jewish municipalities and local councils. They had built up 
a staff of Jewish teachers and inspectors and of Jewish social welfare workers. 
Many of these were taken over by the new state, in particular by the Ministries 
of Education and Social Welfare. 

The Histadrut (meaning “‘ the Organisation”) started as the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine in the 1920s. By 1948 it was the 
largest organised body of men and women in Israel, with thousands of trained 
officials. It was the Histadrut that organised and led the Hagana (the Jewish 
underground forces in Palestine) and the illegal immigration movement. 
Many Histadrut officials and Hagana officers and illegal immigration organisers 
were taken over by the new state in 1948, particularly in the Ministry of 
Defence and the Israel Defence Forces. 

The number of men and women drawn into the new Israel civil service 
from the Jewish Agency, the Jewish National Council, the larger Jewish 
municipalities, and the Histadrut far exceeded the number of those taken 
over from the Palestine civil service. They had all had some experience in 
administration, but those who came from the Jewish Agency, for example, 
had different rates of pay, methods and traditions from those in the former 
Palestine civil service, and from those in, say, the Histadrut. Jewish party 
feeling in Palestine always ran high (as it still does in Israel today); and 
it was unthinkable that a public official should not be affiliated to some political 
party or other. The idea of a non-political public service is only now taking 
root in Israel. Till recently, key posts in all Jewish public services were 
allocated between officials belonging to different political parties, more or 
less in accordance with the strength of these parties throughout the country. 

The political parties themselves were the third source of men and women 
for the new Israel civil service in 1948. Men who had worked their way 
up in the political parties as organisers and head office officials were often 
brought into the new civil service by a Cabinet Minister of their own party. 
They usually came in at the top of the civil service, too. Not only were 
the Ministers anxious to pack their own Ministries with as many men of 
their own party as possible, but these men were often the only men the 
Ministers could trust as their own immediate subordinates. Most of the 
Ministers had worked in close association with their party lieutenants for 
years before the state came into existence—in Zionist Congresses, Jewish 
Agency meetings, Jewish National Council and municipal elections and, as 
far as the left-wing parties are concerned, in the Histadrut. The political 
parties thus ante-dated the state and were a reservoir of devoted nationalists 
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A NEW CIVIL SERVICE FOR ISRAEL 


which had been developed in Palestine under British Mandate to serve the 
Jewish National Home. When the Jewish National Home developed into 
the state of Israel, the political parties tended to become not only the main- 
spring of Israel’s Knesset or Parliament, but also of its civil service. 

This entry of secondary political leaders into the top ranks of the civil 
service has, of course, brought in its train many grave defects. Each Ministry 
tended to become the preserve of the coalition party to which the Minister 
belonged. (This phenomenon also exists in other countries such as Austria 
where the staff of some Ministries are notoriously communist and others 
are social democrats.) If, however, this packing of any particular Ministry 
was overdone, the other coalition parties strenuously objected and demanded 
a share of the key posts. In the first few years of the new state, whenever 
a Minister of one coalition party was replaced by a Minister of another party, 
some of the topmost officials belonging to the outgoing Minister’s party 
were either expected to resign or were dismissed and replaced by political 
henchmen of the new Minister. The spoils system thus found its way into 
the Israel civil service at an early date and is only now being eradicated. 
In its place is developing the idea that all civil servants in Israel must be 
non-political and permanent. 

Even with all these three sources of civil servants for the new state 
(ex-Mandatory officials, officials of the Jewish Agency and other public 
bodies, and the political parties), there were still not enough to go round, 
especially men with professional qualifications capable of serving as state 
doctors, economists, scientists, engineers, architects, legal advisers, and tax 
experts. Many of these posts in the new civil service had, therefore, to be 
filled by men and women drawn from other organisations, such as the banks, 
the universities, and the technical departments of the larger municipalities. 
In some cases these professionals came in on short-term secondment from 
an organisation that continued to pay them their former salaries, usually 
far higher than those in the civil service. In other cases, when the civil 
servant was previously self-employed—as, for example, lawyers, doctors, or 
auditors—the personal financial loss on entering the civil service was very 
considerable. 

At the other end of the scale were the unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
needed to replace Arab labour in the railways, ports, post offices, and the 
Department of Public Works. These men were largely found in the ranks 
of the new immigrants, of whom no less than 650,000 streamed into Israel 
in the first few years of the new state and became the fifth source of recruits 
for the civil service. Many had been peddlers or small shopkeepers abroad 
and had to learn a new skill as an artisan. But among the new immigrants 
were a few displaced Jewish lower-grade civil servants from Iraq, Egypt, 
or the Balkans. They had everything they needed for a useful life in the new 
state except one thing—a knowledge of Hebrew. This need to teach skilled 
immigrants Hebrew quickly and at state expense, to enable them to become 
self-supporting in posts for which there was a dearth of qualified candidates 
(hospital nurses, for example), led to the invention of the ulpan, the residential 
college for adult education in the Hebrew language which, like the kibbutz 
(the communal village), is one of the few original contributions to the social 
sciences by Jews of Palestine and Israel in modern times.- There are now 
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at least a dozen of these colleges (not all for civil servants, naturally). The 
courses are very intensive, and normally last for five months. Some ulpanim 
are situated in the kibbutzim themselves, and students can work their way 
through the ulpan without fee by voluntary manual labour for several hours 
a day. I know of no institution comparable with the ulpan in any other 
immigration country—even Britain and the United States—where educated 
immigrants can be taught English exclusively and intensively at state expense 
for the first months after their arrival in their new homeland, bringing their 
skills with them. 

The sixth and last source of civil servants for the new state of Israel 
was the young entry—boys and girls who want to make the civil service a 
lifetime career. Some came into Palestine with their parents as young children, 
but were educated in Palestine and Israel; the majority are Palestine-born. 
Most enter direct from the secondary schools into the middle and lower 
grades of the civil service; the minority enter into the upper grades after 
completing their studies in universities and technical colleges in Israel and 
abroad. The aim of the Israel Civil Service Commission is to attract to 
the upper grades men and women with broad general culture through 
competitive examination to be supplemented in the near future by more 
specialised post-graduate training. As one of the outcomes of the report 
on civil service training in Israel by Dr. Ault (the Canadian U.N. expert), 
the Hebrew University’s School for the Social Sciences is to include a post- 
graduate Department of Public Administration. It is not proposed to set 
up in Israel a three-year post-graduate training school for the upper ranks 
of the civil service on the lines of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration in 
France. 

The build-up of the Israel civil service from six widely different sources 
has produced a difficult problem of integration. Most of the groups brought 
with them their own traditions, and it has taken many years for the Israel 
civil service to develop a tradition of its own. That tradition closely resembles 
the tradition of the old Palestine civil service. This is not surprising, as 
the problems of governing Israel are not very different from those of governing 
Palestine. Similar problems, after all, often produce similar solutions. 


Unification of Salary Scales 


One of the problems of integration has been that of salary scales. At 
first, each group continued to be paid according to its former salary scales. 
These were largely of three main types : 


(a) The Palestine Government’s salary scale, modelled on that of 
the British civil service, with a wide span between top and bottom 
salaries, a limited number of intervening grades, and little overlapping 
between the upper salary of one incremental grade and the lower salary 
of the grade above. 


(6) The Histadrut salary scale, which went to the other extreme 
and had a single basic salary for all staff, with appreciable family and 
seniority allowances. This system was based on the socialist principle 
of the equal dignity of all labour. Hence it so happened that a married, 
middle-aged motor driver with children would draw a larger salary 
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A NEW CIVIL SERVICE FOR ISRAEL 


than the general manager of one of the huge Histadrut co-operatives 
whom he drove, even after the general manager had received in addition 
a tiny symbolic responsibility allowance. This system aimed at producing 
a one-class society, but it has recently been abandoned by the Histadrut 
as unworkable. 

(c) The Jewish Agency’s salary scale which fell between the two 
other extremes.” It had a narrow span with many intervening grades, 
all overlapping. Under this system, salary differentials became financially 
unimportant ; but, as each civil servant is entitled to give orders to 
those in all grades below his, he acquired added prestige through each 
promotion, even though the increase in pay was infinitesimal. 


The Israel Government rejected in 1948 the old Palestine Government 
salary scales and also the Histadrut single salary system, in spite of much 
Histadrut pressure. It adopted the Jewish Agency’s salary scale system, 
and arranged that the top salary should be only three times that of the bottom 
salary (as compared with about eight times in the old Palestine civil service). 
But, as a result of inflation and the payment of differential high-cost-of-living 
allowances, in part income tax free, the top salary eventually became only 
30 per cent higher than the bottom salary, instead of 200 per cent higher. 
In this way, the Israel civil service salary scale eventually resembled that 
of the Histadrut, which even the Histadrut had meanwhile abandoned. As 
a result, there has recently been much unrest in the upper ranks of the Israel 
civil service. The state lawyers and doctors managed to get special professional 
scales for themselves; then the non-professional university graduates in 
the top levels of the civil service revolted and demanded at least equal 
treatment. The Government opposed this because it did not want to increase 
its salary bill ; the Histadrut opposed it in part because it has clung tightly 
to a general wage freeze in order to prevent further inflation, partly because 
it is opposed to the recognition of a separate “‘ administrative class” in a 
theoretically one-class society. However, all the top-level civil servants have 
obtained material increases. Meanwhile, many senior civil servants resigned 
as they could not make both ends meet, even with spare-time activities 
such as writing, broadcasting or teaching. Many able young university 
graduates were deterred from entering the Israel civil service where the top 
salaries they might hope to earn were a third or a quarter of what they could 
get outside. This deterrent will diminish as a result of the new increases. 


Over-Centralisation 


Another effect of the composite nature of the Israel civil service has 
been its over-centralisation. This is partly due to inexperience, to ignorance 
of officials coming from small-scale organisations of the fact that, in large 
organisations, they can—and must—devolve authority on to their subor- 
dinates. They want to continue to indulge in the luxury of over-work, 
without which they would feel traitors to The Cause. Only now are they 
beginning to learn that they can devolve authority on to their subordinates 
and yet, through supervision and inspection, continue to retain control. 

Secondly, over-centralisation is due to party politics, to fear that one’s 
subordinates of another political party might give preferential treatment to 
one’s own political enemies. This, of course, implies that-one gives prefer- 
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ential treatment to members of one’s own party. This is becoming much | 


rarer with the increase in the number of public officials with no long pre-state | 
party affiliations. : 

Thirdly, many leading Israel civil servants have not had a university , 
or even a complete secondary education. They have worked their way up | 
in the Jewish Agency or the Histadrut or a political party from the ranks. 
They are self-made men, but know their own limitations. They are afraid 
of better-trained subordinates who, given a chance to learn more about the | 
official duties of the self-made man, might become ambitious and try to 
get themselves appointed in his place. The self-made man would be thought 
crazy if he facilitated this ambition by sharing authority with his better 
educated subordinate. 

Between 1948 and 1952, during the tidal wave of mass immigration 
into Israel, the immature civil service nearly broke down under the strain. 
There were, in fact, several cases of civil servants—and Ministers—dying 
in office from over-work. But once the pressure of work subsided with the 
decline in immigration, the civil service not only succeeded in regaining | 
control of the situation, but had time to overhaul and improve its own internal | 
conditions. Large numbers of courses were established for training and | 
retraining civil servants. Following the recommendations of Dr. Ault, the 
Canadian U.N. expert on public administration, three more experts 
arrived in Israel—one, Mr. Hindmarsh, of the British Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance, to advise on in-service training; Mr. Conaway 
and Professor Kriesberg of the U.S. School for Federal Employees, to advise 
on university training for the civil service ; and Miss Gray, of the Canadian 
O & M Division, to help set up model offices. 

Over-centralisation in its turn produces red tape, which irritates the 
public: overwork produces civil servants with frayed tempers. The com- 
bination of an irritated public and an irritated civil service resulted, in the 
early years of the new state, in much mutual hostility and recrimination. 
There was much criticism of the Israel civil service in both the Knesset 
and in the Press. As the economic situation resulting from mass immigration 
temporarily grew worse in 1950-51, a wave of depression and cynicism 
overwhelmed Israel. Was this the model state that Jews were going to set 
up? The Cabinet grew increasingly worried at the decline in morale. A 
standing committee was set up to consider public grievances against the 
civil service. Public relations officers were appointed in every Ministry. 
They could not do very much; increased efficiency in the machinery of 
government was the key to the situation ; but the civil service was painfully 
learning that efficiency does not depend on issuing the right instructions. 
A defective structure of organisation, a poor selection of civil servants, 
inadequate post-entry training methods were all likely to impede a rise in 
efficiency. 





Progress 


But criticism is a good spur. The Cabinet and the heads of the Israel 
civil service are largely intelligent men, energetic and devoted. In the last 
few years they have had time to develop the fourth essential quality—patience : 
patience to find out what is wrong, and patience to put it right. Nowadays 
the efficiency of the civil service increases ever more rapidly. Comparing 
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A NEW CIVIL SERVICE FOR ISRAEL 


the Mandatory civil service in Palestine (in which I served personally from 
the beginning to the end, from 1920 till 1948) with the Israel civil service, 
I do not think that it is an exaggeration to say that Israel has got by 1956 
(after eight years) where Palestine got by 1935—that is, in about double 
the time. The Palestine civil service was working in a country 90 per cent 
Arab at the beginning and still 65 per cent Arab at the end: the Israel 
civil service is working in a country only 10 per cent Arab. Hence the 
Palestine civil service with a high proportion of Arab officials, and serving 
an overwhelmingly Arab population, could not forge ahead nearly so quickly 
as is a Jewish civil service serving the overwhelmingly Jewish population of 
Israel today. For much of the Mandatory period, Palestine was beset by 
an internal political struggle between Arab and Jew for the future control 
of the country. That struggle has now been transferred to an external struggle 
between Israel and the Arab states. Internally, Israel is far more politically 
united than Palestine ever was. Representative government flourishes and 
the civil service works in a far more friendly atmosphere. Nevertheless, to 
have attained such a high degree of efficiency in such a short period under 
such difficult conditions is a very creditable achievement. 























SELECTZD STUDIES PREPARED FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


« 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration, which is the 
United Kingdom National Section of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, is able to supply a number of 
studies produced by the International Institute for the United 
Nations. These studies were intended primarily for under- 
developed countries, but those listed below will be of interest and 
value to administrators in this country. They should be ordered 
direct from the Royal Institute of Public Administration. 


Handbook of Organisation and Methods Techniques by H. O. Dovey. 
Pp. 61, 4s. gd. 


This handbook provides an outline of the problems to be faced in the study 
of the organisation and methods of an administrative unit, and of some of the 
ways of approaching them. It contains an account of the practice of O. & M. 
work as applied in the United Kingdom Civil Service, and is written for both 
the practising O. & M. Officer and the recruit to O. & M. duties. 


Presenting O. & M. R dations by K. S. Jerreries. Pp. 23, 4s. 


A study of the problems to which the presentation of O. & M. recommen- 
dations to the executive authorities gives rise. Among the methods of presentation 
with which the author deals are discussions, demonstrations, charts and written 
reports. 





Improvement of Organisation and Management in Public Adminis- 
tration by T. D. Kincpom. Pp. 180, 14s. 3d. 

A comparative study of ways of improving organisation and management 

based on information obtained from 22 national governments and four inter- 


national organisations. This material is appended and the body of the book 
analyses it to bring out underlying principles. 


Some Human Aspects of Administration by Hartvic Nissen. Pp. 158, 
13s. 6d. 


The author presents, primarily for higher executives, a synthesis of modern 
ideas on personnel management in government organisations. His aim is to 
provide material for discussion groups of higher executives, by which they may 
gain a clear understanding of the importance of human factors in administration. 
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The Eisenhower Civil Service 


and the Reformers 
By R. N. SPANN 


In 1953, Professor Spann published two articles in “ Political Studies” on 
Civil Servants in Washington. They were based on material collected 
whilst he was a Rockefeller Fellow during 1950-51 and reflected the Federal 
Service as it was in those years. In this article he reviews the happenings 
and progress since President Eisenh took office nearly four years ago. 
He is now Professor of Public Administration in the University of Sydney. 





T is now nearly a quarter of a century since the last full-scale report on 
es British Civil Service was made by an independent committee of enquiry. 
The American Civil Service has not been so lucky, or unlucky. It was 
investigated and criticised on more than one occasion in the thirties. The 
first Hoover Commission dissected it in the late forties. Now, in the middle 
fifties, it has been going through the mill again. The conclusions of these 
various surveys bear a somewhat depressing similarity to one another, though 
one should not ignore some significant differences of emphasis. The fact 
that the same points have to be made again and again must not be taken 
to mean that nothing has been done to improve the service in the last twenty 
years. Such a conclusion would be far from the truth. But it does mean 
that progress has not been fast enough; and, more precisely, it reflects 
the fact that the problems which were becoming evident a generation ago 
have been growing in importance and complexity all the time, so that the 
public service has had to run pretty hard even to stay in the same place. 


Three Recent Reports 

In July, 1953, a new Commission on Organisation of the Executive 
Branch of the Government was created, under the chairmanship of ex- 
President Hoover. The scope of its investigations was wider than that of 
the Hoover Commission set up by President Truman’. But it included the 
range of problems affecting the organisation of the Federal Public Service 
which had been a main concern of the new Commission’s predecessor. As 
in that instance, the Commission appointed a Task Force on Personnel and 
Civil Service to make a detailed enquiry and submit its own findings ; while 
reserving the right not to accept all the Task Force’s recommendations in 
its own shorter report. These two documents have now been published?. 
About the same time, there appeared the background papers and report of 
the American Assembly on The Federal Service : its character, prestige and 
problems®. The American Assembly is “a national, non-partisan program 
of continuing conferences which brings together representatives of business, 
labor, farm groups, the professions, both political parties, and government.” 
It was established by the President of Columbia University in 1950; and 
at that time he was Dwight D. Eisenhower. So this report too may claim a 
link with the President. 

The American Assembly Report and the Task Force Report usefully 
complement each other. The former is mainly a “ background ” document, 
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and as such a first-class introduction to the Hoover discussions, which are 


necessarily pointed towards immediate issues. It was edited by that well- 
known expert on personnel problems, Dr. Wallace S. Sayre ; and includes 
papers on the growth of the federal service, relations with President and 
Congress, parties and patronage, personnel management, etc. It touches 
on some current topics neglected by the Hoover reports—for example, 
employee organisation and participation (an area in which the American 
Civil Service is curiously backward, outside one or two agencies such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority). It is a bit more forthright in its views on 
Veterans’ Preference, which it calls a “‘ major obstacle to effective personnel 
administration ” (p. 183). Its recommendations are very similar to those 
of the Hoover Commission and its Task Force ; and’there has evidently been 
some meeting of minds. 

The Task Force Report was produced under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harold Dodds, the President of Princeton; and the Task Force included 
among its members Chester Barnard and Leonard White, both household 
names to students of administration. The Director of the Task Force Staff 


= 


~ 


was George Graham, also of Princeton. It is a mine of commonsense and | 


sound reasoning, which shirks few of the difficult questions and makes its 
proposals with admirable definiteness and lack of ambiguity. The full 
Commission has accepted most of them, though it differs on some points, 


and is significantly, for last year, silent on the proposal for an investigation | 
of the security programme; an unnecessary silence as it has turned out. | 
Investigations into the security system are now going on all over the place, | 


both inside and outside Congress. 


Character of the Problems 


What are the problems with which the recommendations are designed | 


to deal? Some of them are the familiar ones of any great modern country, 
the size and complications of its government. The American Federal Service 
now employs 2,300,000 persons. The President has 65 units reporting 


directly to him. The 13 Secretaries have about 325 subordinates reporting | 
directly to them, “‘ an average span of control of some 25 positions ” (Task | 


Force, p. 13). Attempts have been made to meet the difficulty in recent 


years by organisational change, the regrouping of agencies and sections of | 


agencies, the improvement of “controls,” budgetary and otherwise, the 
proliferation of personal staffs. President Eisenhower has himself done a 
great deal of tidying-up in his own office, with a military-type staff secretariat 
under Mr. Sherman Adams. He has tried to put some life into the Cabinet, 


given it a secretariat, created a “ little Cabinet ” of Under-Secretaries with | 


Mr. Adams in the chair, increased the authority of Cabinet committees such 
as the National Security Council and the Council of Foreign Economic 
Policy. 

But Americans have learned, or are learning, that in these matters 
reorganisation is not enough, that it is important also to attend to the people 
who man the structure or, more accurately, make it. The personnel problems 
of the American public service are in many respects like those of other large 
public services—how to get a proper share of the brains of the community, 
how to give the outstanding young public servant the chances he needs, 
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how to overcome excessive departmentalism in the service, and so on. But 
there are also some problems not experienced, or not to the same degree 
or in the same way, in countries such as Great Britain. The main one arises 
from the fact that “ politics ” reaches deep down into the American service. 
This is not principally because administrative posts are still used as a reward 
for political service, though some of that still goes on. It arises mainly from 
the tendency of “ each fragment ” of the service to become “ a local centre 
of power ” (as Mr. Kaufman puts it in his chapter in the Assembly Report), 
with its own contacts with Congress and other outside groups. This pushes 
the public servant into politics, whether he likes it or not. The American 
system merely recognises the facts of life by making a good many of its top 
public service posts avowedly political, and subject to change with a change 
in government. It would not be a sufficient cure merely to provide that 
these senior posts should all be filled on a career basis. So long as senior 
public servants appear before Congressional Committees to advocate and 
defend those policies, among other things to get the money to carry them 
out, they will be politically vulnerable. 

Indeed, it has become fashionable to argue that the growth of the merit 
service has in some ways made unified administration more difficult. Security 
of tenure has now in many cases reached the “ bureau ” level (the bureau 
is the main sub-division of an American government department). The 
bureaux, often manned by professionals, have become the bearers of continuity 
in the service, able to use their accumulated knowledge, and willing often 
enough to use their contacts with Congress and their clientele, to defeat 
attempts to co-ordinate them. Agency-wide staffs have come and gone, and 
also rarely, according to the Task Force, been adequate in size to exercise 
proper control. The Hoover Report thinks that unified administration 
would positively be encouraged by having more political executives at the 
top department-wide level, while keeping politics rigidly out of most of the 
bureaux. 

Unified administration is not, of course, an end in itself. On the contrary, 
it has become fashionable in America lately to emphasise the value of the 
“pluralistic ’ elements in American politics. However, as Professor Somers 
points out in the Assembly Report (p. 78), there is really very little danger 
in America of making the Presidency administratively too strong, or of 
bureaucratic dictatorship. The “ pluralist ” elements in the system are very 
powerful, and do not need their defenders. A more cogent criticism of the 
unificationists comes from administrative decentralisers like Dr. Harry Case, 
the distinguished Director of Personnel of T.V.A., who recently criticised 
the American Assembly and Hoover Commission reports from this point of 
views. 

Effects of the Republican Victory 


The Task Force Report summarises the effects of the Republican victory 
of 1952 on the Federal service as follows: ‘“ The administration has not 
made any sweeping changes in the Federal employment structure. . . . 
The actions which the present administration has taken in this area are 
significant not because of the number of positions affected but because of 
the kinds of positions which have found their way into the excepted schedules ” 


(p. 184). ’ 
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The new President was in a difficult position at the beginning of 1953. 


The Democrats had been in office for 20 years, during which time the Federal 
service had multiplied fivefold. The Republican campaign had been accom- 
panied by many attacks on the bureaucracy, and the party was eager for 
change, both to “ clean up” Washington and, by the way, to obtain some 
of the rewards of victory. As has been said, “ with a few exceptions the 
top departmental executives took office with a considerable degree of distrust 
for their inherited bureaucracies ”5. Almost the whole service had been 


~ 


aa 


recruited under the Democrats, and some of its senior members had been | 
pretty vocal on policy questions ; their views were certainly not unknown. | 


It is true that 90 per cent. of it was protected under the merit system ; but 
some of these posts had been “ blanketed-in ” (i.e., filled non-competitively 
and later put under the merit system) in the last years of the Truman admin- 


~ 


istration, including a number of very senior positions. Franklin Roosevelt 


had also wished to bring in his own men in 1933. But he had done so largely 
by expanding the service, which was in accord with his attitude to government. 
In 1952 the service was already contracting as the Korean emergency passed, 
and this was a process which the new President had no desire to reverse. 
On the contrary, over 100,000 jobs were eliminated in the first few months 
of 1953. 

In the circumstances, the competitive system has perhaps stood up 
as well as could be expected to the change of administration. The President 
has widened his freedom in choosing top posts by creating a new “ excepted ” 


Schedule for various positions of a “ confidential or policy-determining | 


character,” which were removed from the merit system*. A total of 1,098 


posts had been put in Schedule C by September, 1954 (559 previously exempt, | 


269 from the competitive service, and the rest mainly new positions). Over 
350 posts were also added to Schedule A, i.e., non-confidential and non- 
policy-determining posts that were exempted from competitive requirements. 
This is not a large total. But, as the Task Force remarks, “ in importance 
of positions affected, [the changes] represent the most significant cut-back 
of the competitive service in its history ” [p. 192]. Schedule C now, for 
instance, includes a sizeable number of chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaux, 
posts which seemed to be passing out of politics for good and all in the 1940s. 

The Task Force analysis of 1,300 top jobs in the service may be used 
to give some picture of the present position. Of 234 agency heads, deputy 
and assistant heads, only 12 are “ under civil service” and nearly all are 





*Posts may be excepted from recruitment through the competitive civil service 
(a) by Statute, (6) by executive action, i.e., by Schedule. Under Truman, Schedule A 
consisted of a mixture of “confidential or policy-determining ” posts, and others 
(e.g., most lawyers). Schedule B related to a number of technical and professional 
positions. In the later years of the Democratic Administration, a number of Schedule A 
jobs had been put fully under “ civil service,” and the occupants of many others were 
given protection from summary dismissal, so long as they had themselves “ civil service 
status,” i.e., had previously been in a competitive post. The new Schedule C was formed 
out of “ confidential and policy-determining ” jobs (i) in Schedule A (which now consists 
only of jobs deemed to be neither), (ii) deemed to have been wrongly given civil service 
protection, (iii) newly created. The President also removed the protection from dismissal 
given to existing occupants of Schedule A jobs with “ civil service status” ; but this 
was later successfully challenged in the courts. The whole story is a prs Fie one, 
which defeats analysis in a footnote. For the details, see the Task Force Report, 
Appendix B. 
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appointed by the President, mostly with Senate confirmation. Of their 233 
major “aides,” 63 per cent. occupy posts outside the competitive service. 
Of 833 bureau chiefs and assistant chiefs, 55 per cent. are outside. These 
appointments are mostly made by the departmental head. Taking the group 
of 1,300 as a whole, 21 per cent. are appointed by the President, 43 per cent. 
are other “excepted” positions, 8 per cent. are military appointments, and 
29 per cent. are appointed from the competitive service. Broadly speaking, 
leaving out agency heads from the calculation, only about a third of the 
senior posts in the agencies are still in the competitive service. 

It is worth noting, however, that if only one-third of the offices are 
“under civil service,” about one-half of the incumbents have “ civil service 
status.” It is quite possible for excepted posts to be held by individuals 
moved up from the competitive service, and many of them have in fact been 
filled by promotion. One of the snags about interpreting the statistics on 
this subject is that the Civil Service Commission, though it sets standards 
for promotions, has never had much positive influence in this field. Hence, 
just as there are “excepted” posts filled by worthy promotees, so there 
are “ competitive ” posts filled by less worthy ones. The true picture is 
hard to establish from the outside. 

We may approach the facts from a different direction. Of current 
civilian holders of high-level positions in March, 1954 (based on the same 
sample of senior posts), 53 per cent. had been appointed before January, 
1953. About half the higher Civil Service had thus been appointed to their 
present posts during the Eisenhower regime. In this case, agency heads 
show more continuity than their immediate subordinates, but this is only 
because many members of boards and commissions have fixed terms of 
office and had not yet fallen due for replacement. By 1954, under a fifth 
of deputy and assistant heads had survived the change, about one-third 
of staff aides, 56 per cent. of bureau chiefs, and nearly two-thirds of assistant 
bureau chiefs. The rest had by no means all got the sack. Some stayed 
in the service in other posts, others retired or died, some left simply because 
their posts were abolished in the general reduction in Civil Service numbers, 
or because they wanted to go. Even under the Democrats, the average 
Assistant Secretary lasted only two to two-and-a-half years ; half of them 
could have been expected to go anyway, irrespective of the change of regime. 

In another respect the break was not quite so serious as it looks. As 
we have noted, many of the new appointments were promotions. In fact, 
of the “new” half of the top Civil Service, 56 per cent. were appointed 
by internal selection or transfer from other agencies. Under a quarter of 
the total were really new. This applies least to the highest posts. Forty-four 
out of fifty-eight new Assistant Secretaries* came from the outside world. 
But “ most bureau and staff jobs are filled by promotees ” (Task Force, 
p. 228), though there are some important exceptions in some key positions. 
Something like three-quarters of the whole senior group of officials seem to 
have had at least five years’ Federal service of some sort or another by 1954, 
and over a quarter had twenty years’ service’. The Post Office and the 





*The post of Assistant Secretary is more important in the United States than is the 
correspondingly named post in Britain and covers very diverse functions ranging from 
the equivalent of Parliamentary Secretary to that of Under-Secretary. 
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Treasury, in particular, had plenty of old hands. Politics in the American 
public service is at least as much an affair of ups-and-downs as of ins-and-outs, 

Some departments have been much more affected by the change of 
administration than others: Interior, Agriculture and Commerce more, for 
example, than the Labour Department or Defence or the Treasury, where 
there has been considerable continuity. This has been in part a function 
of the departmental head’s temperament. Mr. Benson, on his first day at 
the Department of Agriculture, informed his officials that they had “ swollen 
into a huge bureaucracy,” and were going to be overhauled. Mr. Humphreys 


v 


sent a note saying that he could count on “ the complete co-operation of the | 


fine men and women in the Treasury.” Mr. Dulles, ambivalent as ever, 
stated that the Foreign Service was “ made up of people who are on the 


whole, in my opinion, competent persons. . . . In so far as it is sound and | 
free of corruption, it should be protected ”*. But the variation has also been } 


a function of policy. ‘“‘ Differences on public power, land management, 


health insurance, public housing, and similar unresolved issues are real and | 


great enough to appear quite fundamental to those directly engaged. They 
are fundamental enough to raise reasonable doubts whether a person whose 
emotional and intellectual resources have been absorbed in advancing a 


particular policy can suddenly reverse his course effectively ”’®. Departments , 


where radical change was planned, bureaux especially involved in controversial 
policies, have been most affected. In all agencies, budgetary and personnel 
staffs have been by and large less affected than those in charge of operations. 
Three-quarters of the Administrative Assistant Secretaries, in charge of 
“ housekeeping ” functions, remained untouched in the first year of the 
new regime. The Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission 
top staff have similarly preserved themselves. A striking case was Mr. 
Frederick J. Lawton, a career officer who had been moved up to the “ political” 
post of Director of the Budget. Though displaced, he was retained by his 
successor in a new “ super-grade ” job as Special Assistant. 

Where have the new recruits to the higher posts come from? The 


Task Force has analysed the previous outside occupations of agency heads, | 


and their deputies and assistants, and discovered: 62 lawyers, 47 business 
executives, 22 scientists and engineers, 20 bankers, 15 educators, and a 
handful from elsewhere. This includes a few Truman appointees, but is 
probably not too bad a picture of the character of the new recruits. The 
Administration has clearly not found it too easy to get the right men, or to 
hold them. The party machines certainly do not produce them. Congress 
does not. A number of Congressional Commissars (as a contributor to the 
Assembly Report calls them) have become attached to the agencies, but 
they have been too busy damaging morale and playing politics to get much 
else done. It is a problem to know where to get them in a country where 
the prestige of government employment is low, where it is hard to give up 
an outside career, and where businessmen in government are often admired 
in the abstract but distrusted in the concrete. The Task Force thinks that 
750 of the present senior jobs should be definitely political, and filled by 
expendables ; and it wishes more jobs of this kind to be created. But | 
am bound to say that its own ideas of where all these high-powered Political 
Executives are to come from seem woolly. Its most concrete proposals are 
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(a) better pay ($25,000 for Assistant Secretaries), and (6) that the President 
should have an advisory committee to work on the problem. 

What of the more ordinary kinds of patronage? It is not easy to assess 
what use the Republican Party has been able to make of its opportunities. 
The new Congress, following precedent, asked the Civil Service Commission 
for a list of jobs exempt from the merit system. But it was reported in mid- 
1954 that the Republican National Committee “ has placed only 2,500 of 
the faithful in good jobs (i.e., jobs paying 5,000 to 7,000 dollars, and requiring 
no technical or professional skill), a paltry percentage of the pay roll . . .” 
(Time, 7th June, 1954). Later in the same year, agencies were directed to 
advise the Republican National Committee of all vacancies as they occurred, 
and procedures for political “ clearance” were laid down; but it is hard 
to say with what practical result. 

In theory there are still many opportunities for minor patronage. About 
10 per cent. of the service appears still to be outside any proper merit system!°, 
though over half of these are overseas employees of the State Department, 
the Defence Department, and so on. A large slice of the rest are postal 
workers, over 50,000 of whom are still subject to “ political clearance,” 
though postmasters now have to take an examination. In many posts 
theoretically available, the existing incumbents are protected from dismissal, 
especially veterans. Others (e.g., doctors, dentists and nurses in the Veterans’ 
Administration) have scarce and irreplaceable skills. Good jobs with nominal 
duties have almost disappeared, and other good jobs available to the local 
party machines are becoming extremely hard to find. The strangest anomaly 
is perhaps that lawyers are still outside the competitive service. The 
reports agree that most of these remnants of the spoils system should be 
eliminated. The Task Force even recommends that the political endorsement 
or “ clearance” of Federal officials by the parties, Congressmen, lobbyists, 
and so on, should be prohibited by law. It is fairly clear that politics in this 
sense is on the way out. 


The Non-Career Political Executives 


All the recent reports agree that the line between career and non-career 
people at the top should be much more clearly drawn than it is at present. 
There must remain a class of Political Executives to take “ final decisions 
in matters of broad policy,” and to appear before the public and Congress 
to “advocate, explain and defend,” as well as to provide the career staff 
with “the fresh, public point of view” (Task Force, pp. xiii, 2). These 
sound very like the functions of a British Minister ; and the account which 
the reports give of the functions of the top career servants sounds very like 
those traditionally ascribed to the Administrative Class. The Task Force 
explains why the two functions are “ incompatible,” though ‘“ complemen- 
tary.” A Political Executive is a public figure, open to praise and blame, 
expendable, and there to help achieve the party’s aims. A Career Administrator 
should be anonymous, professional, ‘ objective,” emphasising ‘“ matters of 
feasibility, practicability and effectiveness,” and helping to find ways of 
carrying out policies even if he disapproves of them. 

These two functions, it is maintained, have become confused in the 
United States. The demands on the Civil Service have grown so much 
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that the duty of political leadership has been pushed far down into the 
bureaux, where public servants have (sometimes not without relish) had to 
fight political battles, “‘ go up on the hill ” alone, plead for their appropriations 
and argue the merits of policies. Yet the bureaux must be manned on a 
career basis, as is shown by the fact that, having stamped many senior bureau 
posts as “‘ political ” by putting them in Schedule C, the new Administration 
promptly filled the majority of them with people who were in the Federal 
service before it took over. There are simply not enough good outsiders 


; 
} 


to draw on; and, in any event, the bureaux must remain the bearers of | 


continuity in the service. 

As stated above, the duties of Political Executives sound very like the 
duties of Ministers. Yet the Hoover Commission and its Task Force think 
that America needs more than 750 of them. Some of the reasons for this are 
fairly clear. For example, Congress is more demanding, and not prepared 
to accept the fiction that one or two men “ make” the broad policies of a 
department. The service needs more public advocates, who know how 
to get on with Congress, and please or parry important interest groups. 
There is also the argument that continuous blood transfusions are good for 
efficiency, though the reports significantly make little of this point (it has 
not much substance). But I am pretty sure that they have something else 
in mind as well, though it is never stated clearly—Harvey Mansfield perhaps 
gets nearest in his discussion of official loyalty in the Assembly Report. 
It is the belief that in modern government, where the objectives and the 
controlling principles are complex, the achievement of unity involves a high 
degree of likemindedness, even of emotional attachment to leaders and 
policies ; and that this is incompatible with the objectivity demanded of a 
career administrator. 

Be that as it may, it is worth noticing that the Task Force, having outlined 
an impressive list of requirements for Political Executives, mildly points out 
that “‘ American society has not bred executives for political leadership.” 
Some readers of the Hoover Report may sympathise with the reservation of 
Commissioner Chet Holifield: “‘ The difficulty stressed in the report of 
getting competent persons to fill top political jobs ought not to be made 
into a case for expanding the aggregate number of such jobs ” (p. 93). 


The Career Senior Civil Service 


What have the reports to say about the career service? Perhaps it is 
best summed up in the Task Force’s statement that the Federal service is 
composed of “competent, faithful, and, in numerous specialities, even 
distinguished ” persons (p. xxi). The Hoover Report agrees, omitting the 
“even” (p. 25). One may reasonably draw the implication that there are 
thought to be not many distinguished public servants outside the professional 
and technical fields. The reasons for this situation are seen to be complex, 
and include such things as the low prestige of government service. Both 
Task Force and American Assembly reports present some evidence to suggest 
lately that this has been falling. Apart from security problems and recent 
reductions in force, there seems to be a widespread belief that government 
employment is second-rate, politics-ridden, and lacking in scope for men of 
promise. 
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Part of the reason is to be found in the Civil Service system itself. It 
is “ essentially a wholesale supply system which inventories jobs meticulously 
through classification procedures and supplies manpower for them in large 
numbers. . . . It assumes an available supply of talent to be sorted and 
fitted into jobs. The system is job-oriented, not people-oriented ” (Task 
Force, p. 63). Or again (p. 167), “ because it grew from the bottom up, 
the system is geared to the great mass of lower-grade jobs, and it does not 
meet the needs of the service in the top-management area.” As Frederick 
and Edith Mosher put it in the American Assembly report, “‘ the merit idea 
considerably antedates the career idea” (p. 122). 

To overcome this, the reports recommend the creation of a Senior 
Civil Service. Hoover and his Task Force give more details than the Assembly 
Report, but all seem to be thinking on much the same lines. It should be 
1,500 strong, rising in due course to about 3,000; and chosen from the 
career service on merit. The Task Force thought this should be done initially 
by a new independent Senior Civil Service Board, which should also approve 
those posts which are suitable for the new grade, but the final Hoover Report 
would subordinate this Board to the Civil Service Commission. The Senior 
Civil Service should, like the armed forces and the Foreign Service, be given 
career-status, not job-status ; rank and pay should be attached to the man 
rather than the job. This would enable it to be flexibly used, and facilitate 
transfers. It should be highly paid; the pay differentials between the top 
and the bottom of the service are held to be too low. 

This bold proposal for a new service-wide Administrative Class has 
clearly much to recommend it, difficult as it will be to carry out in a highly 
departmentalised service. But the reports recognise that, as it is to be 
recruited from below, an essential accompaniment is better recruitment, 
training and career-planning in the lower ranks of the service. It is dis- 
couraging to hear that the recruitment of Junior Management and Junior 
Professional Assistants from the universities, a programme started with such 
high hopes a few years ago, has been lagging. ‘“‘ Decreased interest has been 
attributed to fears of continuous loyalty investigations, criticism of bureau- 
cracy, reduced opportunities, reductions in force, politics, low prestige and 
morale, competing alternatives outside of Government, and the difficulty 
of the examination ” (!—Task Force, p. 76n). A new campaign to encourage 
recruitment from the universities is now in progress. 

Then there is the problem, not unconnected with that of making the 
service more attractive to new recruits, of what is now called “ executive 
development.” After experimenting with various ideas about training, the 
American Civil Service seems to have come round to the view, long held in 
this country, that there is nothing like varied and responsible employment 
for developing administrative talent!*, It is recommended that each agency 
should establish appraisal panels to identify talent and plan its career, and 
the Civil Service Commission has since taken some steps to this end. It is 
recognised that much can only be accomplished through the efforts of 
supervisors. For example, the present system of periodical reporting is 
said to be largely a waste of time. The emphasis should be “ shifted from 
the rated to the rater ” (Task Force, p. 92), and from abstract evaluations to 
judgments on which employing agencies “ should, could, and would act.” 
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It should be a supervisor’s duty to report only on the outstanding and the 
unsatisfactory, and with “ specific suggestions as to action desired ” (Hoover 
Report, p. 65). It would have been interesting to learn more about the 
present barriers to promotion in the service. The Hoover Commission 
might well, for instance, have told us something about what has happened 
to the Junior Management and the Junior Professional Assistants recruited 
in the late forties. 

The reports want better procedures for dealing with incompetents, as 
well as for the outstanding. The 1912 Lloyd-La Follette Act provided a 
simple procedure for getting rid of incompetent employees. But it was 
messed up by the elaborate safeguards given in 1944 to veterans, now half 
the service. Anyone who has seen the mass of paper and waste of time 
involved in dismissing an inefficient Federal employee will sympathise with 
the view that some simplification is desirable. Another aspect of the problem 
is the procedures now used for “‘ reductions in force,” i.e., when it is a question 
of cutting down Civil Service numbers. These at present pay almost no 
regard to efficiency, but are effected on the basis of minute differences of 
seniority and status, with extravagant preference for veterans, and in a fashion 
which disrupts the whole work of an agency when it occurs. The manner 
in which Civil Service cuts were made in the early months of the new regime 
greatly contributed to the general atmosphere of insecurity which then 
prevailed. 


The Civil Service Commission 


The Civil Service Commission itself has been subjected to a good deal 
of reorganisation since the war. In 1949, its Chairman became the day-to-day 
operating head, with the full Commission as a policy-maker and appeal 
tribunal. The Commission has also made a strenuous effort to delegate 
operating responsibilities to the agencies; for example, in 1953 agency 
examining boards recruited nearly 70 per cent. of new staff. The reports 
approve these developments, and want them to be pushed further. Dr. 
Case thinks, however, that the reports have still not sufficiently emancipated 
themselves from the “ mesmerising ideas of uniformity, regulation, and 
control ”!*, They operate still on the assumption that the Federal adminis- 
tration is, and should be, a single service. It is certainly true that one could 
write a book on the American Civil Service which would be of a very different 
kind from the documents before us—or indeed, from any book yet written 
on the subject. Its general character might be summarised by saying that 
it would treat its subject as an organism, or a number of organisms. It 
would perhaps give fuller recognition to the fact that the life and loyalties 
of the great American departments and agencies are not always mere obstacles 
to unification to be frontally attacked, but also sometimes vital forces for 
good. It would certainly tell us more about the inner life of the departments 
than can be gathered from the Civil Service Commission’s statistics. Mr. 
George Kennan’s essay on the Foreign Service in the June, 1955, issue of 
Foreign Affairs belongs to a different world from these reports. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission has been made by 
Eisenhower the main adviser to the President on personnel matters. This 
is in some ways an unsuitable arrangement. The President is also a dispenser 
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of patronage, the Commission the guardian of the merit system. Too close 
a link may leave the Commission more open to patronage pressure. More 
importantly perhaps, there are many personnel problems which are 
“embedded in other considerations of organisation ” (Task Force, p. 144), 
at present outside the scope of the Commission—for instance, those which 
are the concern of the Bureau of the Budget. The Task Force thinks that 
the President needs a full-time Adviser on Personnel ; the American Assembly 
goes further and recommends either a broadening of the Civil Service 
Commission’s functions in the field of personnel policies and management, 
or a new personnel agency inside the President’s Executive Office. The 
Task Force’s proposal, “in which the adviser could supplement and add 
to the efforts of both the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to secure better administration 
of the Government’s business ” (p. 146n), is perhaps the more realistic, and 
less open to the charge of complicating the works still further. 


Two Neglected Topics 


Two subjects of considerable importance were neglected by the Hoover 
Commission. The first is employee organisation and participation, which 
does get some mention in the American Assembly report. The Task Force 
confines itself to agreeing with the first Hoover Commission’s vague recom- 
mendation that “the President should require the heads of departments 
and agencies to provide for employee participation in the formulation and 
development of Federal personnel policies and procedures.” It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that trade unionism hardly exists among white-collar 
Federal employees ; not more than 20 per cent. belong to a staff organisation. 
There is correspondingly little “collective bargaining” or Whitleyism 
(partly because Congress is the final authority for wages and hours). A 
few agencies have developed forms of joint consultation, notably T.V.A. 
The 1947 Taft-Hartley Act prohibits strikes against the government. 

It is curious that so little interest is shown in this important topic. But, 
as Dr. Case has said, it would have been impossible to make precise recom- 
mendations without dealing with the thorny problem of Congressional 
interference in personnel questions. In an important sense Congress, as 
the final authority for wages and hours and the legislator on numerous other 
personnel questions, has usurped the employing function; and pressure 
groups operating on Congress, such as the veterans’ organisations, are the 
real trade unions of the civil service. 

The Task Force Report is more understandably reticent, the Hoover 
Report inexcusably silent, on the subject of the Eisenhower security system. 
Both were published after the fall of Senator McCarthy, who conducted an 
independent programme, but before the Administration made the first halting 
moves to amend its own. The Assembly Report says forthrightly that the 
procedures were “ doing serious damage to recruitment and to the effectiveness 
and morale of the Government service.” The Moshers tell us that security 
has threatened to engulf much of the rest of personnel administration. In 
the fiscal year 1954 the Civil Service Commission spent over twelve million 
dollars on “ investigations of character and fitness for employment,” rather 
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more than twice as much as it did on “ recruiting and examining”; and 
this takes no account of the considerable expenditures by individual depart- 
ments. 

In April, 1953, the new President issued Executive Order 10450 ( “Ten- 
Four-Fifty ” was to become a name to conjure with). Loyalty cases were 
henceforward lumped together with other kinds of behaviour that could be 
regarded as not clearly consistent with “ the interests of national security.” 
Truman’s Loyalty Review Board was abolished, and each agency head 
empowered to suspend any doubtful person and, “‘ following such investigation 
and review as he deems necessary,” to terminate his employment. Certain 
procedures were laid down, but in general wide scope was left for each agency 
to interpret the order as it pleased; and there was no right of appeal from 
the agency head’s decision. The Assembly Report summarises some of the 
main criticisms since directed at the programme: (i) the absence of any 
appeal to a Loyalty Review Board, (ii) inconsistencies of practice between 
agencies, (iii) the mixing-up of “‘ loyalty ” and other cases, (iv) the suspension 
without pay of a suspected person, pending a hearing (which might be many 
months delayed), and when he needed funds for his own defence. There 
are some other things that they do not mention, such as unreasonable refusals 
to state charges specifically or to produce hostile. witnesses. 

The Assembly Report also speaks of “ public misunderstanding” of the 
programme. If they mean by this that the misdeeds of a few agencies were 
widely regarded as representing normal practice, there is some justification 
for the term. The Moshers think that “ among a large number of Federal 
establishments, the security program has had relatively little repercussion, 
perhaps none at all” (p. 130). But it seems equally likely that the American 
public have had a very inadequate notion oi the insecurity and fear created 
in some agencies, such as the State Department, by the system ; and what, 
from a distance, has often looked like a clumsy and chaotic muddle in the 
hands of incompetent ignoramuses. It took two years before any important 
move was taken to change agency practices. In 1955 an attempt was made 
to secure fairer and more uniform procedures and the Senate created a bi- 
partisan Commission on Government Security to review the whole position. 
Things were already beginning to move in the right direction when the 
Hoover Report appeared in February of that year. 

Indeed we may regard the period immediately before the Report’s 
appearance as that in which the American public service began to settle 
down generally. Already in the last few weeks of 1954, for instance : 


(i) The Supreme Court refused to review a lower court decision 
that a Department of Justice lawyer had been improperly dismissed ; 
(ii) 450,000 “‘ temporaries ” (as we should say) were given permanent 
appointments ; 
(iii) A career diplomat was nominated as Under-Secretary of State 
for Administration ; 
(iv) Joseph McCarthy was censured by the Senate. 


By the time the Report appeared the Eisenhower public service was 
already beginning to sail into calmer seas. 
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THE EISENHOWER CIVIL SERVICE AND THE REFORMERS 


1On the reports of the first Hoover Commission, see Public Administration, Autumn 
and Winter, 1949, vol. xvii, pp. 195-210 and 294-306. 


*Task Force Report on Personnel and Civil Service: Hoover Commission Report on 
Personnel and Civil Service, U.S. Printing Office, February, 1955, $0.75 and $0.40. 


’Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, November, 1954. 


4 Past, Present and Future Studies of Federal Personnel Administration,” Public 
Administration Review, Spring, 1955. 


5H. M. Somers, ““The Federal Bureaucracy and the Change of Administration,” 
American Political Science Review, March, 1954. 


®Most high-ranking members of Congressional Committees have served longer than 
the top officials they meet. In the 83rd Congress twenty-six out of ninety-six Senators 
had over ten years of continuous service, and over a third of the House (Task Force, 
p. 219n). 


7See New York Times, 22nd January, 1953, and 31st January, 1953. Mr. Dulles’ 
statement was made on 3rd December, 1952. 


8H. M. Somers, op. cit., p. 142. Mr. Somers gives some details of changes in the 
Interior Department, “‘an extreme example of lack of confidence in the existing 
organisation ” (p. 144). 

*In 1954, 86 per cent. of non-military positions were in the regular Civil Service ; 
but ae units had merit systems of their own, e.g., the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the F 


ie EN F of the Task Force Report, in the course of a plea to bring lawyers 
under the competitive service, gives an interesting (and, so far as I know, unique) account 
of how they are at present recruited. The politics of personal contact seem to be 
important, 


The Task Force does, however, also recognise the value of post-entry training in 
outside institutions. In 1952, 1,564 officials were being paid to attend full-time courses 
in universities, etc. The Rockefeller Public Service Awards have enabled a number of 
older public servants between 35 and 50 years cf age to do a year’s full-time university 
work. The Brookings Institution in Washington is just starting a series of off-the-job 
conferences of several weeks’ duration for 20 or 30 Federal officials at a time. 


Op cit., Public Administration Review, Spring, 1955. 











STUDIES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration undertakes studies 
of administrative methods, which subject particular problems to 
intensive investigation, and seek to define the principles of efficient 
practice and to show how substantial economies can be achieved. 

These studies are supplied without charge to the Institute’s 
corporate members according to their requirements, but the first 
four studies mentioned below have been placed on general sale, the 
prices charged to authorities not in corporate membership of the 
Institute being 12s. 6d. for the first copy of each study, and 5s. for 
each extra copy. The price to individual members of the Institute 
is 6s. per copy. 


Advertisements for Staff. 1951. Pp. 15. 


An analysis of published staff advertisements with illustrations of common 
extravagances and of ways of publishing the maximum information at the 
minimum cost. This study has enabled some of the larger public authorities 
to save hundreds of pounds a year. 


Local Authorities’ Minutes and Reports. 1952. Pp. 28. 


This detailed examination of local authorities’ minutes and reports shows 
how economies can be achieved by: 


(a) Reducing the length of published text; 

(b) Using the most economical methods of reproduction. 

Information contained in the sections on printing with economy will be 
found useful on a wide range of printing work. 
Local Authorities’ Letters of Appointment. 1952. Pp. 24. 


A study of the problems involved in preparing and reproducing letters of 
appointment which will provide satisfactory contracts of service to both 
employer and employee, and will include the information that a new 
employee requires on taking up his appointment. Appendices contain a 
specimen letter to an office worker and one to a manual worker. 


Official. Travelling : Cost of Transport. 1953. Pp. 20. 


This report deals with the financial and economic aspects of all the avail- 
able means of transport, and with the organisation and supervision of 
official travel. Appendices contain specimen costs, a specimen claim form, 
and a check list of practices leading to the economical operation of 
authority-owned cars. 


Future studies will deal with Handling of Mail, Forms Control, 
and Organisation of Typing. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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The New Zealand 


Public Service Commission 
By PETER CAMPBELL 


Mr. Campbell, Lecturer in Government in the University of Manchester, 
recently spent a year as visiting Lecturer in Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, 


Historical Summary 


N 1866 the New Zealand Parliament adopted the first scheme for the 

general regulation of the Civil Service that had developed in the country’s 
quarter-century of existence. That scheme was incomplete in conception and 
inadequate in execution. In 1956 New Zealand has a highly organised civil 
service, carefully regulated and centrally controlled. The intervening ninety 
years have seen a succession of efforts to improve the organisation of the Civil 
Service. The social conditions in which the New Zealand Civil Service has 
developed have been similar in many respects to those of Australia, Canada, 
and the United States. An egalitarian community without a governing class 
or a tradition of aristocratic culture, but with a strong sense of material needs 
and the practical methods of satisfying them, has developed a civil service 
differing from that of the United Kingdom as much as it resembles it. At the 
apex there is a single personnel agency exercising powers which in Britain are 
divided between the Treasury, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
ordinary departments. Below it there is a career service composed of 
functional divisions but not divided into a hierarchy of separately-recruited 
classes. 

The scheme of 1866 was based on a report by a commission of enquiry. 
The commission had argued that to be efficient a Civil Service should have 
standard regulations for the recruitment of its members from among youths 
who had passed a qualifying examination, and for those members’ classifica- 
tion, promotion by seniority (qualified by some regard to a candidate’s 
suitability for a higher post), discipline, retirement, and superannuation. It 
had also proposed that the administration of the Service should be centralised 
under the direction of the Cabinet and a board of departmental permanent 
heads. The scheme was enacted, but its full application was prevented by the 
vicissitudes of political influence, constitutional changes, and economic 
expansion followed by slump. Twenty years later the service was in a poor 
condition to meet a new danger. For most of the period from 1884 to 1912 
Liberal Governments were in power. From 1891 onwards they gave New 
Zealand a social revolution in many ways like that of the Jacksonian era in 
America. Their economic and social reforms were accompanied by the 
degradation of the Civil Service through a spoils system which was as gross 
in principle although not as extensive in practice as that of the Jacksonians 
and which was avowedly based on the American principles of political 
patronage and insecurity of tenure. In a Civil Service Act of 1887 and in 
their administration the Liberals ignored both the Pendleton Act of 1883, 
which had started Civi) Service reform in America, and’ the reforms which 
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British Whig and Liberal Governments had introduced. In 1912 the 
Liberals fell. Their successors, the Reform Party, had made reform of the 
demoralised service one of their chief proposals. The Liberals had them- 
selves appointed a commission of enquiry whose report reinforced the new 
Government’s proposals, which were enacted despite Liberal hostility. 
The Act of 1912 was a response to the dissatisfaction of three groups 
with the existing system: first, the newly formed unions of officials who 
disliked the damage that political patronage did to many careers ; second, the 
farmers and businessmen who saw in patronage the chief cause of the high 


cost and alleged inefficiency of the departments, and, third, the many Members 


of Parliament and holders of other influential posts who wanted relief from 
the nuisance of being importuned to provide places in the Civil Service. The 
Act put the Service on a new basis. Entry was to be by competitive examina- 
tion without patronage ; promotion wa: to be by merit qualified by seniority ; 
the Service was to be unified by staff being transferable from one department 
to another ; there was to be security of tenure; there were to be pensions 
upon retirement ; the administration of the new scheme was to be entrusted 
to an independent commissioner. The new system has provided an efficient 
bureaucracy, recruited and promoted without political patronage, welded 
into a unitary service, and improving in quality and aims. The system has 
had to endure sniping attacks, but it has become so strongly entrenched that 
no frontal assault has ever been attempted by those who wish to return in 
whole or in part to the earlier system. 


The Commission* 

The Act of 1912 established a Commission appointed by the Government 
but reporting directly to Parliament, serving for a fixed term, dismissable only 
for misconduct, free from both Ministerial and Treasury supervision, and 
exercising virtually complete control over the careers of most of the members 
of the national bureaucracy. 

Originally there was a single Commissioner, serving for seven years 
and eligible for re-appointment. The Act did not require that he should be 
a serving public servant, but in practice the Government has always appointed 
career officials to the Commission. When the post was vacant in 1936, the 
new Labour Government decided to appoint two co-ordinate Commissioners 
so as to appease the Public Service Association—the trade union of the staff 
under the Commission. The Association had objected to the Government’s 
nominee for the post of sole Commissioner and secured the appointment of 
a second Commissioner in whom it had confidence. In 1938 one of the 
Commissioners was appointed to a post of equal importance and was not 
replaced. In 1946 the Association was once more hostile to the Government’s 
nominee for the post of sole commissioner. This time it secured the 
reconstruction of the Commission into a triumvirate, one of whose members 
was to be a nominee of the Association. In theory the Association’s nominee 
was an independent member of the Commission like his two colleagues ; 
in practice he seems to have been more like an agent of the Association and 
virtually free from any rule of collective responsibility. The ambivalence 
of his position was well expressed in 1948 when he told the Association’s 
conference that while he could not publicly state his personal views, any 
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THE NEW ZEALAND PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


member of the Association could learn privately from its Executive what they 
were. Nevertheless, the Association was on bad terms with the new 
Commission. 

In 1951 the National Government, which had succeeded the Labour 
Government in 1949, secured the passage of a new Act providing that the 
Commission should consist of not more than three members and should 
no longer contain a nominee of the Association. In 1954 a further Act 
provided that the Commission should consist of not more than four members. 
All these changes seem to have been due mainly to the interplay of personalities 
in the Government, the Commission, and the Association, and only in small 
part to the growing needs of the agency responsible for administering an 
expanding Civil Service. 

In the nature of its powers the Commission resembles the American Civil 
Service Commission. It is responsible for the recruitment, placing, 
classification, grading, training, promotion, disciplining, and payment of 
most non-industrial national civil servants and of many of the industrial and 
other employees of the national government. Its powers are, however, greater 
than those of the American Commission, for the departments whose staff 
are under it do not have their own personnel policies and there are hardly 
any posts filled by the Government itself. The major exceptions to the 
Commission’s rule are postal and railway administrators and workers, the 
police, the armed forces, teachers, and the staff of certain public corporations— 
the appropriate departments or agencies exercise over these employees the 
powers that the Commission exercises over the staff of the other national 
departments. Furthermore, the Government itself appoints the permanent 
heads of a few departments, although all or almost all of the rest of the staff 
of those departments is under the Commission; these permanent heads 
who are appointed directly by the Government are nevertheless almost 
invariably career officials. 

Subject to the Act of 1912 as subsequently amended, and to the need to 
be on reasonably good terms with the Cabinet, the departmental permanent 
heads, and the Public Service Association, the Commission enjoys complete 
control over the staff of the departments for which it is responsible. The 
Treasury has never been a rival personnel agency. Of course, since a depart- 
ment wanting to extend its activities must obtain the necessary increase 
in its annual appropriation and any major expansion will be based on specific 
legislation, the Treasury will intervene as the department which deals with 
appropriations and advises the Government on the financial consequences 
of a department’s legislative proposals. Yet once the expansion is authorised, 
it is the Commission and not the Treasury which deals with the resulting 
staff problems. As a result, New Zealand officials have not feared that if they 
made adventurous proposals their careers would suffer at the hands of a 
Treasury controlling promotions as well as appropriations. 

Although the Commission’s scope is so great, its means are small. In 
1935 it dealt with a Civil Service of 8,000 members: its own staff was less 
than thirty and its appropriation was £8,000. Today, after twenty years of 
Civil Service expansion, it deals with 34,000 officials : its own staff is about 
a hundred and its appropriation about £105,000 (equal to £50,000 at 1935 
prices). F 
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Staff Organisation 


The staff of the departments that are subject to the Commission is 
organised into five divisions—administrative, clerical, professional, educa- 
tional and general. The administrative division is composed of the 
Commissioners, the permanent heads of departments, and a few deputy 
heads—a total of forty-nine. The clerical division contains the rest of the 
administering bureaucracy—11,000 members. The professional division 
contains about 2,000 medical, scientific, and engineering staff. The educa- 
tional division contains about 150 teachers in special educational services ; 
the vast majority of teachers are in a separate service controlled by the 
Education Department, whose own staff comes under the Commission. The 
general division has about 20,000 members (3,300 clerical workers, 2,400 
typists and machinists, and about 14,000 technical and specialised workers, 
manual workers, messengers, and others). The administrative division is 
the top of the whole service, but the other divisions are co-ordinate with 
each other. Most members of the administrative division are appointed from 
the clerical division, although a few departmental heads (such as the 
permanent head of the Health Department) are professional officers appointed 
from the professional division or from outside the service. Some professional 
and technical officers move into the clerical division at the middle and higher 
levels. 

The divisions are subdivided into classes, for each of which there is a 
range of salaries. The administrative division contains one class, whose 
members’ salaries range from £1,760 to £2,890 ; the clerical and professional 
divisions have seven common classes, which are further subdivided ; and the 
general division is composed of occupational groups (such as child welfare 
officers), which are also subdivided. The salaries of members of the 
administrative division and of officials whose posts carry more than £1,960 
per annum are fixed by special parliamentary appropriation ; in addition to 
the forty-nine members of the administrative division this applies to about 
three dozen other high officials, most of whom are in the professional division. 
The salary ranges and increments of the remaining classes and subdivisions 
are fixed by the Government Service Tribunal described below; the 
Commission fixes each official’s place in the Tribunal’s scale. The result 
is an elaborate classification system and from the published Classification List 
every official can know his own place and the position of his fellows and can 
estimate both his prospects and theirs. 

Every year the Commission considers the grading of officials, and at 
intervals of not more than five years it must make a general regrading. A 
dissatisfied official can lodge a case with the Appeal Board described later in 
the section on promotion. Appeals on behalf of whole occupational groups 
can be made by the Public Service Association and are heard by the Govern- 
ment Service Tribunal. This body was established in 1948. It consists of an 
independent chairman, a Government representative, and a staff repre- 
sentative. The system of appeals is cumbrous and prejudicial to sound 
budgeting. The reclassification scheme for the service as at Ist April, 1951, 
was gazetted in November, 1951, and the revised Classification List of the 
staff was published in March, 1952. After three years the Tribunal still had 
to deal with appeals affecting nearly half the staff and its rate of progress was 
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THE NEW ZEALAND PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


such that it seemed unlikely to decide them before the regrading of 1956 began. 

His place within the classification system determines the salary of each 
official. Changes in salary scales normally apply to the whole service. 
Increases have not been made on a strict percentage basis but rather by graded 
steps usually levelling out about half-way up the system. This has helped to 
preserve relativities. The salary scales of the staff under the Commission are 
determined by the-interplay of several labour courts. The Government Service 
Tribunal prescribes salaries and conditions of service for the classes and 
groups into which the staff under the Commission is divided. It acts upon 
hearing proposals by the Commissioner and claims by the Public Service 
Association argued before it. Its decisions are those which most directly 
concern the public service. The proposals and claims it hears are closely 
linked with those made in the Government Railways Industrial Tribunal 
established in 1944, in the Court of Arbitration established in 1894 to hear 
wage claims and to settle industrial conflicts for most employees outside the 
State services, and in other bodies dealing with certain industries. A decision 
in one of these bodies frequently starts a chain reaction in the rest. As far 
as the staff under the Commission is concerned, the Government Service 
Tribunal and the Appeals Board are the only formal machinery for the 
settlement of disputes between the State and its employees. Negotiations 
of the type that take place within the Whitley system in Britain take place in 
New Zealand in direct meetings between the Commission and the leaders of 
the Public Service Association ; when the Association cannot reach agreement 
with the Commission on a matter that cannot be referred to the Tribunal 
or the Board, it will appeal to the Cabinet. On some issues the Cabinet has 
supported the Commission, and on others the Association. Relations between 
the three are affected by the fact that many of the changes in personnel policy 
which are wanted by the Commission or the Association involve legislation 
which will have to be sponsored by the Cabinet. On issues that are by 
statute within its power the Commission cannot be over-ruled by the Cabinet. 

On the whole, New Zealand public servants are underpaid in comparison 
with similar persons in outside employment and do not enjoy the perquisites. 
which those persons often receive. Moreover, the abler civil servants are 
at a second disadvantage: their prospects of promotion are less favourable 
than those of similar men outside the service as a result of the safeguards. 
secured by the mass of officials who are devoted to the principle of promotion 
by seniority discussed in a later section. In combination with these two 
factors, almost twenty years of full employment, of an expanding economy, 
and of increased opportunities for professional, technical, and scientific 
education, have produced a situation in which the Service is failing to attract 
as many good recruits as it needs and is losing many of those it does attract. 
Thus about 55 per cent. of the abler youths who joined between 1944 and 
1954 had resigned by June, 1954. In the coming years this loss of talent will 
make itself felt first in the intermediate and then in the highest positions. 
The quality of public servants is declining as the range and importance of 
their functions are increasing. This decline could probably be stopped by 
paying more to middle and senior officials and by promoting abler men more 
quickly, so that the ambitious and able had prospects more like those they 
would have outside. 
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Recruitment 


Most New Zealand civil servants enter public employment straight 
from secondary school about the age of seventeen. Some technical and 
professional civil servants are recruited at a later age after being trained 
outside the service and may move into administrative posts. There is, 
however, no administrative class of higher officials recruited from the 
universities, and most men entering the clerical division after graduating have 
been placed at levels much lower than those reached by men of the same age 
who entered the Service straight from school. New Zealand’s university 
system was not fully established until more than sixty years after the British 
annexation in 1840 and more than thirty years after the Act of 1866 had first 
regulated a Civil Service that was already burgeoning. A pioneering 
egalitarian community in which there were no aristocratic traditions, in which 
universities provided professional training rather than general education, 
and in which there was already a large public service did not provide an 
environment into which an administrative elite drawn from the universities 
could be introduced. Many public servants continue their education by 
part-time university and professional courses. Thus in 1954 about one-eighth 
of the members of the clerical division were taking university or other 
courses—about half of them in commerce, accountancy, and law, the three 
subjects civil servants were encouraged to study by the increments of salary 
and the improved prospects of promotion offered by the earlier Commissioners 
to men with special qualifications. Yet although these qualifications are 
rewarded, their possessors do not form an elite. Indeed, New Zealand has 
no regular administrative elite of any kind, although naturally many able 
officials reach important posts at ages when they still have many years of 
service before them—in recent years the Commission’s readiness to prefer 
merit to seniority when making promotions has meant that more of the senior 
posts have fallen to men abler and younger than those who would have 
obtained them earlier in the century. The absence of a regular elite is the 
natural consequence of the factors mentioned above and of the suspicion in 
which both elites and intellectuals are held. Although New Zealanders pride 
themselves that their country is a laboratory of social and economic reform, 
legislative and administrative advances have been the result of rough-and- 
ready empiricism supported by very little research and analysis. The 
administrative services are in important respects more like those of a large 
local authority which is not responsible for fundamental problems. Yet 
New Zealand is a sovereign State with economic and social problems of the 
same order as, although on a smaller scale than, those of a country like Britain. 

The system of 1912 allows for the recruitment of temporary staff for 
periods of three months, which can be renewed. That provision used to be 
employed mainly for the appointment of women, who were given the status 
of temporary staff so as to preserve a male monopoly of the higher posts. 
Until 1948 the clerical division was closed to women, although in 1893 New 
Zealand had been the first country to give women the franchise in national 
elections. To administer the Labour Government’s pre-war social and 
economic legislation, and to staff its war-time services, the Commission had 
to make extensive use of the power to appoint temporary officials. In 1936 
about one-fifth of the staff of the departments under the Commission had been 
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temporary ; the figure was two-fifths by 1939 and three-fifths by 1945. A 
revival of patronage was suspected, although the vast majority of the 
temporaries were competent persons properly recruited to perform necessary 
functions and there is very little evidence for the view that Labour tried to 
imitate the New Dealers in the way that the Liberals imitated the Jacksonians. 
After the war it was possible to see what would be the lasting needs of the 
new or enlarged departments. By 1949, when the Labour Government fell, 
most of the temporary staff had been made permanent, and today less than 
five per cent. of the staff under the Commission have temporary status. 


Promotion 

The system of promotion is designed to secure a unified Service and to 
protect the right of all employees to advance towards the highest posts 
within the limits of their abilities. Vacancies and new positions are notified 
in a weekly circular, and applications from within the service are usually 
invited; some posts, particularly professional and technical ones, are 
advertised publicly also. The Commission itself normally interviews 
candidates for senior posts ; sometimes the Commission will be accompanied 
by the permanent head or some other high official of the department concerned. 
Applications for other posts are considered by a committee of officials from 
the department concerned, with the aid of an inspector from the Commission’s 
office. The Commission is not obliged to appoint the candidate desired by 
the appropriate officials of the department concerned, neither is it obliged, 
at the highest level, to appoint to a departmental headship the candidate 
favoured by the Minister concerned. The Commission can take the advice 
of the department or the Minister, but it rejects that advice when it thinks 
fit. Representatives of the staff do not take part in the selection and promotion 
of officials. 

The Commission is obliged by statute to appoint “the most efficient 
and suitable” applicant; it can appoint a person from outside the service 
only if he is “in great degree more suitable” than any candidate from 
inside it. At one time seniority was regarded as the most reliable (or, perhaps 
more accurately, as the most acceptable) criterion of efficiency and suitability, 
but for long the Commission has regarded it as a factor to be considered 
only if two candidates are otherwise equal. The Commission has criticised 
the “ great degree” rule as an unnecessary restriction which deprives the 
service of many persons who have proved their ability in other employment. 
Frustrating although the rule may have been in individual cases, so far it has 
probably been a necessary part of the price that must be paid for good 
relations with a staff which tends to believe that everybody is as able as 
everybody else and to fear that good posts may go to newcomers instead of 
to candidates who have made the service their career. There is a lot of truth 
in the gibe that in New Zealand egalitarianism has been interpreted “‘ to mean 
that because every office boy has the right to rise to the top, therefore everyone 
who does rise to the top must commence as an office boy.” Yet until now 
the most practicable way of favouring talent may have been by speeding the 
promotion of bright office boys rather than by insisting on the introduction 
of new entrants at high levels. Now, however, that there is so alarming a 
failure to attract and keep able youngsters, it may become essential for the 
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Commission to insist on the right to appoint suitable outsiders to the higher 
Posts. 

Many officials are volubly hostile to the appointment not only of men 
from outside the service but even of men from other departments. The 
Commission is always finding it necessary to combat this departmentalism 
and to insist that in the interests both of the department concerned and of the 
service as a whole it may be desirable for a man from another department to 
be appointed to a post, even to a departmental headship. 

If an official considers that the Commission’s decision about an appoint- 
ment to a higher post has deprived him of promotion to which he was 
entitled, he can lodge a claim with the Public Service Board of Appeal. 
Of the Board’s members, the Government appoints two, of whom one must 
be an official or retired official and the other is normally a stipendiary 
magistrate serving as chairman, and the staff elect two, of whom only one 
sits on any appeal. The Public Service Association gives advice and other 
aid to any of its members who think of appealing. Since 1945 nearly 
7,000 appeals against non-promotion have been filed, and just over 100 have 
been successful. That the right of appeal is grossly abused is shown by the 
fact that over a third of the appeals lapse or are withdrawn. It causes much 
waste of time and money. The Commission has proposed that the right 
should be restricted by charging a deposit to each appellant, who would 
forfeit it if he lost his case, and by confining the right to applicants for posts 
carrying salaries of less than £800, thus excluding about 4,000 higher posts, 
delay in filling which may seriously injure the public interest. 

In considering promotions, the Commission is guided by the interviews 
and by the advice of officials who know the candidates and the needs of the 
vacant posts. In addition, it has before it the reports which each department 
is required to make on all its members at intervals of between one and three 
years. Officials see the reports made on them and can make written comments 
on them. This system of open reports is another result of the Public Service 
Association’s efforts to safeguard the individual. The reporting officer is 
required to give each official on whom he reports an assessment out of 
100 marks and to provide a commentary on the official’s work explaining the 
assessment. The reporting officer also estimates the official’s suitability for 
advancement by reference to the type of work he has in mind for the official, 
any special reasons influencing his assessment, the ways in which the official 
could improve his prospects of advancement, and his suitability for any other 
line of promotion for which he desires to be considered. The Commission 
emphasises that the report is only part of the evidence considered when an 
official applies for promotion. The Appeal Board seems to give it more weight. 


Training and Efficiency 

The Commission has been able to apply a vigorous policy of internal 
training only since 1945. Originally training was left almost entirely to the 
departments and to the initiative of officials who sought professional or 
academic qualifications. In the later 1930s the interest in training increased. 
In 1939 the Commission appointed a vigorous officer to develop training 
schemes, but the war prevented its plans from being fulfilled. 

Training schemes are of two main kinds, concerned respectively with 
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education that is more or less general and with administrative needs and 
techniques. The Commission provides instruction for an examination of 
approximately higher school certificate level in “‘ Public Service Knowledge,” 
and academic, professional, and administrative subjects. Previously this 
examination had to be passed by candidates for promotion beyond the two 
lowest grades unless they had an equivalent academic qualification, but it is 
now counted as a desirable qualification and not as an essential one. The 
Commission administers a Professional Examination in Public Administration 
established by the Institute of Public Administration. It provides some short 
full-time courses for selected officers of promise. Every other year it sends 
up to ten officials between the ages of twenty-five and forty to Victoria 
University College, Wellington, for a two-year full-time course leading to the 
post-graduate diploma in Public Administration. It gives officials time off 
from their duties to attend lectures as part-time students, as mentioned 
earlier, and it provides bursaries for selected officials to take full-time courses . 
for university degrees (mainly semi-professional) and the Social Science 
Diploma. It sends some officials to short full-time courses which the Institute 
of Public Administration and the Institute of Management join in organising 
for public servants and business executives. In experimenting with new 
ways of stimulating and educating abler officials the Commission has under- 
taken a delicate task, for the mass of New Zealand officials are traditionally 
hostile to schemes which involve selecting abler men to receive advantages. 
which others will be denied. Of course, an official so selected will not be 
promoted automatically when his course is finished, but he will have been 
given an opportunity to distinguish himself and prove his ability. So far the 
evidence provided by results suggests that on the whole the Commission’s 
selection has been well judged. 

Within the departments the Commission fosters training schemes 
designed to make officials more efficient in their own departments and better 
members of a unified service. The Commission has a vigorous O. & M. 
section ; the Treasury also has one which, under authority delegated by the 
Commission, concerns itself mainly with mechanisation and accounting 
systems. Rewards for suggestions and a special staff journal have also helped. 


Public Relations* 


One of the traditions of New Zealand government is that the Civil 
Service should be widely regarded with fear, contempt, and dislike as a host 
of unproductive, socialistic, power-hungry bureaucrats. Regardless of their 
own position in the conflicts between parties, between classes, and between 
sectional interests, many New Zealanders find pleasure in vilifying the public 
service and in striking at it even when they themselves benefit directly from 
its work. The prestige, like the pay, of the State administrator is lower than 
that of the employee of private enterprise. This is, of course, to some extent 
the fate of many bureaucracies. The New Zealand Service seems to suffer 
more than the British. Moreover, the responsible Ministers who should 
defend it are frequently silent or even among its attackers. Often coming to 
power after a long period in opposition during which their opponents have 
enlarged and created departments, new Ministers without experience of 
government are hostile to their departments, which they suspect of trying to 
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thwart or control them. They seek ways of remoulding the Service to their 
own satisfaction. The system of 1912 is too strong to be overthrown but it 
is not secure from damage. The anti-Labour Governments of the early 
1930s used the depression as a means of curbing the service; the Labour 
Government after them acceded to the Public Service Association’s desire for 
representation on the Commission and for a Government Service Tribunal 
to review the Commission’s decisions about salaries and grading ; the present 
National Government has twice modified the composition of the Commission 
and has contained Ministers who have either failed to defend their officials 
against false charges or have even made in public vague allegations against 
their own subordinates. Successive Governments have helped to keep low 
the prestige of the service and thus to make it less attractive to able young 
men now that private enterprise is offering no less security and much more 
pay than the State. 

In this environment the Commission has a delicate task. It must 
intervene to defend the staff under its control, particularly if the responsible 
Minister does not take action or is himself the assailant. It must improve 
the quality of civil servants and their work so as to forestall and even to prevent 
attacks. It must do all this in the knowledge that its own position as the 
controller of most of the bureaucracy is itself a subject of controversy. From 
time to time critics argue that the Commission is too powerful and that under 
it the public service has become an imperium in imperio free from the effective 
control of Ministers. For two main reasons it can be said that to heed the 
advice of these critics would be to injure New Zealand’s administrative 
services. First, to abolish or even to weaken the Commission would be to 
strengthen the tendency both of ordinary administrative inertia and of the 
specific character of New Zealand public servants as a class to develop the 
worst kinds of departmentalism, devotion to seniority, and administrative 
conservatism. These defects have thwarted the development of efficient 
administration even in the largest of the departments outside the Commission’s 
control; they would have been even more harmful in many of the small 
departments under the Commission’s control. The Commission has done a 
great deal to weld into a unified national service the staffs of some forty 
departments. As a strong central personnel agency administering a large 
service it has been able to offer prospects that have made government employ- 
ment attractive to able youths who would have refused to enter small 
departments in which departmental conservatism and inter-departmental 
jealousies might have confined them throughout their careers. Moreover, 
it has promoted efficiency by its concern for training and for administrative 
methods. To transfer its functions to the departments would mean undoing 
the beneficial work of forty years. To convert the Commission into an 
ordinary department under a Minister or to transfer its functions to another 
department, such as the Treasury or the Ministry of Internal Affairs, would 
preserve the unity of the Service but would still expose the machinery of 
government to a great danger. This is the danger of political spoliation. Its 
existence is the second main reason for keeping the system of 1912. Control 
of the Civil Service by an independent Commission saved New Zealand 
administration from the political spoliation which would very probably be 
its fate again if the speeches of leaders and backbenchers in both parties are 
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a reliable guide to the attitudes of politicians. 

The task of the Commission is not made easier by the political activity 
of public servants. In 1936 the Labour Government removed all restrictions 
at the local and parliamentary levels alike. The Public Service Association, 
which now contains almost all the staff under the Commission and of which 
most of the officers are serving public servants in the middle and senior ranks, 
has been an important and outspoken trade union. It has intervened in 
general social and economic controversy as well as in matters solely concerning 
the public service. Since most of the political activities of individual public 
servants and the Association have directly or indirectly favoured the Labour 
Party rather than the National Party, they have helped to bring the service 
as such into politics and have increased the hostility which businessmen, 
farmers, and certain other sections of the middle class already felt towards 
the bureaucracy. It is not therefore surprising that the Commission is in 
favour of repealing the Act of 1936 at least in part. As both parties have 
promised to maintain it, the Commission has had to content itself with 
pointing out that officials who are vigorous in party politics may render 
themselves unsuitable for posts in which they will be advising Ministers 
directly or dealing openly with the public. It rightly insists that for civil 
servants to keep out of politics is the best way of keeping politics out of the 
Civil Service. 


Conclusion 


For over forty years the Commission has been at the centre of a 
parallelogram of forces. Between the Government, the permanent heads, 
the Public Service Association, and the public, it has had to exercise 
considerable discretion. Any hostile combination of two or more of these 
forces is a serious danger to the good management of the staff for whom the 
Commission is responsible. The combination of the Government and the 
public in the slump seriously weakened the service ; the combination (albeit 
an uneasy one) of the Government.and the Association during most of the 
Labour Party’s period in office was a standing threat to the authority and 
effectiveness of the Commission. If the Commission has at times been slow 
and unadventurous, this has more often than not been the result of circum- 
spection on the part of the Commissioners rather than of backwardness. 
The last fifteen years, and in particular the last ten, have shown that the 
Commission can innovate with boldness to improve administration. Yet the 
task of the coming years is likely to be a more difficult one than any the 
Commission has yet tackled. It is to secure from politicians, the public, 
and officials the measures necessary to enable the service to attract and keep 
recruits of the right quality. The Commission will have to obtain from the 
government higher pay for the more responsible officials, to appoint more 
outsiders to senior posts if this is necessary to make good the wastage of the 
better entrants of the last decade, to speed the promotion of the abler recruits 
who remain in the service, to win from the mass of officials their support for 
these three policies, and to induce both Ministers and officials so to act that 
the prestige of State employment rises from its traditional low level. It would 
be a fruitless paradox for the Commission to improve administrative methods 
while the quality of the administrators deteriorated. 
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1For the development and problems of the public service see L. C. Webb, Government 
in rad Zealand (Wellington, 1940), and L. Lipson, The Politics of Equality (Chicago, 
1948). 

2The chief published sources for this and the next four sections are the annual 
reports of the Commission. The 43rd Report (1955) states the present Commission’s 
views and actions on many problems. Some of the Commission’s methods and views 
have been described by a former Commissioner, R. M. Campbell, “ Public Service 
Commission in Operation,” New Zealand Journal of Public Administration (Wellington), 
September, 1949. I am greatly indebted to members of the Commission, their office, 
and other departments for help given to me while I was in Wellington and subsequently. 
Some of the specific problems facing the Commission are discussed in the following 
articles in the New Zealand Journal of Public Administration: S. T. Barnett, “‘ Education 
for the Public Service,” September, 1946; J. K. Hunn, “ Public Service Dilemma : 
Open Door or Closed Shop ? ”” September, 1947; T. R. Smith, ‘‘ Temporary Employ- 
ment in the Public Service,” September, 1948; R. C. Hannan, “ Opportunities in 
the Clerical Division,” September, 1949; G. E. Turney, “ Staff Reports,’ September, 
1950; V. G. Boivin, “‘ The Professional Division : Its Composition and Needs,” March, 
195 J. L. Robson, “ Training in the Public Service,” September, 1951 ; T. R. Smith, 

“An Administrative Class for New Zealand?” March, 1952; E. K. Bremner and 

W. J. Wills, “‘ Organisation and Methods in New Zealand,” September, 1953; A. M. W. 
Greig and N. C. Angus, “ Technical Administration,” March, 1954; A. W. Menzies, 
“ Recruiting for Executive Work,” September, 1955. 


3L.. Lipson, “‘ The Civil Service and Democracy,” in E. Beaglehole et al., The 
University and the Community (Wellington, 1946), p. 199. 

‘For a fuller account of the climate of opinion in which the Civil Service works, 
see my “ Politicians, Public Servants, and the People in New Zealand (Part II),” Political 
Studies (Oxford), February, 1956. 
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Selection and the Social Background. of 


the Administrative Class: A Rejoinder 
By R. K. KELSALL 


R. ROBINSON’S review-article in the Winter, 1955, number of Public 
Administration raises several important issues on which I should like 
to comment. 

The qualities which are required in the bureaucrat are both intellectual 
and moral. They are determined by the nature of the work to be done and 
by the setting within which it has to be done. It is more important that 
members of the Administrative Class should possess these qualities than that 
they should have a particular kind of social background. With this part of 
Mr. Robinson’s argument I am in full agreement. He apparently thinks, how- 
ever, that I want to do two things. First, he supposes that, in quoting Laski 
on the paralysing effect of House of Commons criticism, I am anxious to alter 
the setting within which the bureaucrat has to work, and to protect him from 
such criticism. My purpose was, however, a much more limited one. It was 
merely to show that some part of the caution and hesitancy of higher civil 
servants could be attributed to this factor. Secondly, Mr. Robinson implies 
that I would willingly sacrifice the efficiency of the Service in order to secure 
a more equal representation of the various social strata. Here, too, he is quite 
mistaken. My contention is that the efficiency of the Service would probably 
be increased if those sources of talent hitherto under-represented were more 
fully utilised. My reasons for this belief may be briefly set out as follows. 


(1) In the pre-war open competition, the interview had the result of 
altering the order-of-merit arising from the written part of the examination. 
As a result of a detailed examination of the cases of all open competition 
entrants between 1925 and 1939, however, I was able to show that marks in 
the written part of the examination were more reliable as an index of sub- 
sequent career success than marks for the viva voce. A close study of these 
cases also showed that, once having joined the Service, there was no associa- 
tion between having been at a particular type of school and the degree of 
career success achieved. We would therefore be justified in expecting those 
who only failed to be offered a post because their interview marks were not 
quite high enough, to have made more successful civil servants than their 
rivals who would not have been chosen at all except for their viva voce marks. 
In giving too much weight to the interview, therefore, the Service probably 
suffered an important loss of efficiency. Even if the two groups had been 
drawn to an equal extent from the same social strata, the argument would still 
hold good. In fact, my evidence suggests that the first group was significantly 
lower in social origin than the second one. My criticism of pre-war open 
competition policy is that the interests of the Service were to some extent 
sacrificed incidental to giving effective (but unacknowledged) preference to 
those with a certain type of social background and educational history. Quite 
apart from the direct effects of using the viva voce to substitute one group of 
successful candidates for another, the field of candidates available must have 
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been seriously reduced by such a policy. For many intellectually able people 
with administrative talent must have been deterred from competing at all by 
the lack of success of candidates from non-public schools and “‘ Redbrick ” 
universities. 


(2) It is impossible to demonstrate statistically what propottion of pro- 
motion from the ranks, or transfer from other classes, would be likely to 
maximise the efficiency of the Service as a whole. I find it difficult to believe, 
however, that the latent administrative talent in either the executive or the 
professional and scientific classes of the Service has hitherto been fully utilised. 
Three instances seem worth citing in this connection. 

First, only one Departmental Head, in his evidence before the Tomlin 
Commission, enunciated the principle that, in filling junior administrative 
vacancies, one should first consider whether anyone already in the Department 
had the requisite qualities for the post. Taken in conjunction with the com- 
plete absence of promotees in the administrative ranks of a number of Depart- 
ments at that time, this strongly suggests that no very serious effort was being 
made to discover and promote those with the appropriate types of ability. 
Given the inadequacies of the pre-war educational ladder, I prefer this 
explanation to the alternative one that the other classes of the Service were 
virtually barren of administrative capacity. 

A second instance relates to the case of the Post Office. Up to the early 
1930s, no technical officer of that Department had ever been transferred to 
the administrative side. The Tomlin Commission expressed surprise at this, 
and the Bridgeman Committee suggested that there should be no bar to this 
type of transfer. Subsequently, technical officers were appointed to adminis- 
trative posts. Is anyone prepared to say that the efficiency of the Post Office 
has suffered in consequence? I prefer to believe that both the morale and 
the efficiency of the Department have benefited from this change of policy. 

The third instance is the spate of promotions and transfers to the Adminis- 
trative Class before, and during the early stages of, the recent war. My 
impression was that, in a large proportion of cases, administrative ability of a 
high order was shown. If this belief is justified, then the niggardly policy of 
promotion and transfer before the war was apparently wrong. If the belief 
is not justified, the people concerned ought to have been taken off adminis- 
trative work when the emergency had passed ; in fact, most of them seem to 
have stayed on. 


These, then, are my grounds for supposing that the efficiency of the 
Service would have been increased by giving greater weight to intellectual 
ability in the pre-war open competition, and by a more generous policy of 
promotion and transfer. Both these measures would have modified the present 
pattern of social origin and educational history in the higher civil service, but 
this is not their primary justification. If I and others are worried by the con- 
tinued predominance of Oxford and Cambridge graduates in the annual intake 
by direct entry, it is not because of any bias against those universities, or any 
prejudice in favour of London or anywhere else. It is simply because we can 
see no reason to believe that administrative talent of the kind required in the 
Service is concentrated to such a degree in particular types of school, particular 
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universities, and particular social strata. To me, there seems to be an inherent 
improbability about such a belief. To Mr. Robinson, however, there is 
apparently something both expected and inevitable about the existing social 
composition of the higher civil service. Improved selection methods seem 
likely to leave things as they are, for “ it would not be surprising if such tests 
were also found to give a preference to candidates from independent and 
boarding schools.” This does not seem to worry Mr. Robinson ; it certainly 
worries me. Are we to accept the position that no tests of potential adminis- 
trative capacity can be devised that will be free from social bias ? 

Mr. Robinson conveys one last impression that I should like to correct, 
and that concerns the merits and shortcomings of higher civil servants. He 
discusses at some length what G. D. H. Cole, Herman Finer, H. R. G. 
Greaves, Harold Laski, and A. L. Rowse have said on this matter. The 
implication is that I have quoted, and been influenced by, these writers to the 
exclusion of everyone more favourably disposed towards the subjects of my 
study. My own contribution has been a curious one. “ Mr. Kelsall adds 
some further ‘ elements’ . . .”, but these turn out to be a whole series of 
points which anyone familiar with that work would at once have recognised 
as coming from H. E. Dale’s classic, The Higher Civil Service, even without 
the footnote acknowledging their origin. If Mr. Robinson feels that these 
points are far-fetched or absurd, his quarrel is with Mr. Dale, on whose 
experience—his working life was wholly spent in the Service—I am only too 
happy to rely. 
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Selection and the Social Background 
of the Administrative Class: 
A Further Comment 


By KENNETH ROBINSON 


AM sorry if I was wrong in supposing that Mr. Kelsall considered it more 

important that the Administrative Class should be more equally “represen- 
tative of the various social strata” than that its members should display the 
qualities needed in this small group of people if our political system is to 
work well. That I was not alone among reviewers of his book in getting this 
impression may be due to the fact that he nowhere explicitly discusses the 
meaning of the criterion of “ social representativeness,” its significance in 
assessing the suitability of the members of the Administrative Class for the 
performance of their role in our political and administrative system, or its 
relationship to other criteria. He does, however, often use expressions which 
appear to imply that “ social representativeness ” is an overriding criterion : 
for example, the pre-war viva “ continued to prejudice the chances of direct 
entry to the Home Administrative Class of people who would most probably 
have provided a valuable social leaven ” (p. 75) which suggests that it was this 
consideration which made it desirable that they should have been accepted 
rather than the fact that they had scored higher marks in the written examina- 
tion than some of those who were. 

In spite of Mr. Kelsall’s reiteration of his views on the pre-war open 
competition, I might, perhaps, be allowed to point out that in my article I did 
not support the pre-war interview and am, indeed, rather more sceptical than 
he is of the post-war one. On the contrary, I believe both to be somewhat 
unreliable, though I do not know of any study of the reliability of the post-war 
interview as used in Method I, or of the final interview as used in Method II. 
I am sceptical, however, about the particular argument used by Mr. Kelsall 
to support his contention that the written part of the pre-war examination by 
itself afforded a better guide to “‘ career-success ” as it does not seem to me 
that this can be at all reliably gauged by the time taken to reach the rank of 
Principal before 1939 or even that of Assistant Secretary between 1939-50 
since, apart from the elimination of the totally unsuitable, I should have 
supposed that promotion in the first case was wholly, and in the latter case 
almost wholly, by seniority within the Department, and that, in any particular 
Department, the number of vacancies available, and the time they were avail- 
able, were determined by a wide range of factors, none of them related to the 
merits of those awaiting promotion in the Department. 

Mr. Kelsall writes: ‘To Mr. Robinson, there is apparently something 
both expected and inevitable about the existing social composition of the 
Higher Civil Service.” In fact, what I wrote was that if tests more reliable 
than the present interview in Method I in assessing such personal qualities 
as “sound judgment, common sense, resourcefulness and resolution ” were 
devised, “ it would not be surprising ” if they were “ found to give a preference 
to candidates from independent and boarding schools, just as the purely 
written examination in all its varieties, has been found to give a preference to 
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Oxford and Cambridge graduates.” The last part of this sentence, which 
Mr. Kelsall omits, is important because it indicates what I had in mind. In 
deference to the views of those who shared Mr. Kelsall’s misgivings, the 
regulations relating to the written examination have from time to time been 
changed—so as to give more weight to subjects other than the classics, so as 
not to require so wide a range of subjects because this gave the “ Greats ” 
man an “ unfair” advantage, and so on—but, in the words I quoted from the 
Political Quarterly, the “ domination of Oxford and Cambridge . . . still 
continues.” (Indeed my opinion is that in very recent years, fewer of their 
really outstanding students have wished to enter the Administrative Class and, 
but for this, that domination would now very likely be even greater than it is.) 
Why? Because the ablest boys and girls from all types of schools make these 
universities their first choice (partly on traditional and social grounds, but 
largely because of educational advantages they are believed to have) and during 
the last forty years (not merely, be it noted, since 1945) they have become 
more and more accessible to those who would previously have been excluded 
for financial reasons. Unless the Oxford and Cambridge colleges are very 
bad indeed at selecting students, a very high proportion of the best students 
are, accordingly, likely to be found there. I hope it will not be thought 
arrogant if I say that I also think there are educational reasons why Oxford 
and Cambridge might be expected to do better. 

Similarly, I had in mind that, in general, the major independent schools 
have higher entrance standards, a higher staff-pupil ratio, better qualified 
teachers (because no restrictions preclude their attracting them by appropriate 
differentials), encourage a broader range of activities and generally lack the 
overpowering emphasis on the competitive struggle for success in one limited 
activity—getting to the grammar school and the university—which so often 
and so tragically distorts the lives and cripples the personalities even of the 
ablest pupils in some other schools. More important still, their pupils are 
likely to have more opportunities for the exercise of responsibility and service 
to the community and, away from the sometimes limiting circumstances of 
home life, frequently gain in independence, self-reliance, and capacity to get 
on terms with other people. Lest Mr. Kelsall should misunderstand me, in 
expressing these opinions, I am making no statement about the desirability 
either of the undue concentration of undergraduate ability in Oxford and 
Cambridge or of the advantages of a better education being largely restricted 
to the wealthy or those whose parents are really willing to make great sacrifices 
of their own comfort. If it is thought desirable to change these things, my 
own opinion is that it should be done by making changes in our social system 
(e.g., by making other universities more attractive, by making access to the 
major independent schools freely available to all those children they are pre- 
pared to accept, and by developing comprehensive secondary schools) and 
not by attempting to manipulate the selection procedure for the Administra- 
tive Class, at any rate until we know more about the relative importance of 
hereditary and environmental factors in the formation of the personal qualities 
thought desirable in members of that Class. 

Space precludes further comment. There is much that I should like to 
say about promotion but I must limit myself to making it clear that while 
strongly in favour of adequate provision for promotion to the Administrative 
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Class from those in other classes of the Civil Service, I regard the maintenance 
of a high proportion of university graduates in the Administrative Class as 
vital and I think some opportunity of study at a university ought to be given 
to successful promotees through the Limited Competition. So far as war-time 
promotions are concerned, Mr. Kelsall is of course entitled to his 
“* impression ” though others might not be quite so enthusiastic, but it seems 
naive to suppose that the Civil Service trade unions could conceivably have 
acquiesced in subsequent demotion. 

I must, of course, express regret for having appeared, as a result of care- 
less drafting, to imply that Mr. Kelsall had himself supplied the criticisms 
summarised from the late H. E. Dale’s book. He does, in his text, appear to 
identify himself with these and the other criticisms I summarised in the same 
sentence, whereas in the earlier passage he is careful to assign the views he 
quotes to “ those who claim to know something about” them. He is quite 
right in supposing that for my part I think that Dale greatly overemphasised 
these points (when one thinks of the load taken by the Higher Civil Service 
during the Second World War and subsequently, it is not easy to accept the 
view that they displayed a lack either of “‘ mental and nervous energy” 
or of “ self-confidence and poise ”’). 
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The Procedure of Public Inquiries 


By DENys MUNBY 
Mr. Munby is Lecturer in Political Economy at King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The Character of the Decision 


7 public inquiries with which I am concerned in this article, are those 
where decisions have to be made on a matter of public policy, political 
decisions, which involve at the same time highly complex technical consider- 
ations, involving a knowledge of one or more of the social sciences. In 
particular I am concerned with the kind of public inquiries held under the 
Town Planning Acts, whether into the planning authority’s development 
plans or arising from appeals against a planning authority’s decisions in a 
particular case, and with the Transport Tribunal’s procedure in considering 
railway charges schemes. Similar considerations also arise in dealing with 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices. 

Mr. R. S. W. Pollard has made a distinction between “ tribunals in 
which ministerial policy is often the determining factor in the decision and 
those where it has little or no part”. This is one of the points at issue, 
but not the only one. If ministerial policy is involved, as in the case of 
planning appeals, they “cannot be regarded as mere Uites inter partes, as 
isolated contests between property-owners and public authorities,” but 
“‘ may have to be viewed in the light of overriding considerations of national 
policy”? There may, however, be no particular considerations of national 
policy involved in decisions about railway charges or monopolistic practices. 
All parties may be agreed that railway charges should be related to railway 
costs and monopolistic practices judged by their effect on the efficiency of 
industry ; the decision has to be made as to which action will lead to this 
end. What such a decision requires is expert knowledge about railway 
costs, the economic effects of particular pricing policies, or the town planning 
criteria for housing density and open space requirements. But expert 
knowledge alone cannot be decisive ; a practical judgment has to be made 
in a particular case weighing the balancing factors on each side. Cases are 
unique, and though there may be, for example, a body of economic principle 
relevant to the matter under discussion, this cannot be applied in the same 
way that legal principles have to be applied to particular cases. Precedent 
and principle are not relevant to many of the decisions to be made; they 
are often unique and political. 

It will be seen that public inquiry in these cases is very different from, 
for example, a public inquiry such as the Lynskey Tribunal or the Crichel 
Down Inquiry, where the main matter at issue was the unearthing of the 
facts of the case, and relatively simple judgments had to be made as to the 
propriety of certain people’s actions. Nor is a planning appeal like an appeal 
from a decision of the Assistance Board, or an appeal about National Insurance, 
or conscientious objection. In these cases there is a relatively clear-cut 
issue affecting an individual, and only affecting public policy in so far as a 
precedent may be established that may deprive the Exchequer of too much 
money, or the Army of too many recruits. There is no balancing of the 
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interests of different groups of the community against each other, which 
is the essence of the kind of public inquiry with which I am concerned. 

In these cases, what matters is that the relevant interests of different 
groups should be fully explored and made known before a decision is made. 
That is why public inquiries are necessary. A local authority, in deciding 
on its development plan, even if fully responsive to local opinion—and not 
all local authorities are always fully aware of the views of their constituents— 
may still be lacking in full understanding of some aspects of town planning. 
Town planning is such a complex subject involving so many different aspects 
of life that it is hardly to be expected that all town planning departments 
are equally strong in all fields. Some may be very weak in aesthetic matters, 
others, perhaps quite a large number, may be fairly ignorant of the economics 
of industry. It is therefore desirable that opportunities should be given to 
those who feel that some aspects of the problem have not been fully explored, 
to state their objections. A public inquiry serves this end, as well as affording 
to objectors personally affected an opportunity to blow off steam. The 
question I wish to raise is whether this primary aim of enabling decisions 
to be taken with the maximum of knowledge and the fullest consideration 
of all aspects of the interests involved is best achieved by the existing procedure 
of these inquiries, and whether some of the proposals for reform that have 
been put forward will improve matters rather than worsen them. 


Publication of the Inspector’s Report 


Public inquiries under the Planning Acts and other similar inquiries 
are conducted by technical officers of the Ministry, and, though counsel 
usually attend and present witnesses, evidence is not usually given on oath, 
and compulsion is rarely exercised. The proceedings are public, often well 
attended and well reported. The Minister is in no way bound to accept 
the report of the person who holds the inquiry, and can decide the case 
entirely as he wishes, once he has received the report. The Minister usually 
gives a brief statement to objectors of the reasons for his decision, though 
he is not bound to do so in planning inquiries, as he is, for example, in the 
case of appeals under the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935%. 
But the report of the inspector is not published. 

The latter point has rightly been the subject of criticism. There is, 
indeed, no reason why the Minister should be bound to accept the judgment 
of the inspector, very much less reason than there is for a higher court to 
accept the reasoning of a judge of a lower court, who is supposed to be a 
man of intellectual distinction deciding on the application of a body of 
established law, and not merely giving judgment on what it is in the public 
interest to do in a matter of great complexity where conflicting interests 
would in any case be differently assessed by different persons of good will 
and intelligence. The Minister may not only disagree with the judgment 
of the inspector; he may also have further information on the matters at 
issue available in his Ministry’s files, which has not been brought up in the 
inquiry. All in all, there seems no reason why the Minister should agree 
with the inspector. But there is equally no reason why the report of the 
inspector should not be published, as well as any important additional 
information available to the Minister. Such publication would help to 
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clarify public opinion, and to set out the arguments, as they may not have 
been adequately set out by the local authority or public body whose proposals 
are in question. It would not necessarily satisfy all objectors, but there is 
no reason why it should, nor is it easy to see that any decision could really 
satisfy an objector whose personal interests are to be sacrificed to the public 
good, except one entirely in his favour; very many cases are of this kind. 


Procedure under the Scottish Hydro-Electric Act of 1943 

The practice of publishing the report of a public inquiry is not unknown. 
One interesting example seems to have passed unnoticed in discussions on 
the subject of administrative law, perhaps because Englishmen are so ignorant 
ef Scottish affairs, namely that of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. Under Section 5 (4) of the Hydro-Electric Development (Scotland) 
Act of 1943, the Secretary of State is bound to hold a public inquiry if an 
objection that is not frivolous is raised to a constructional scheme. The 
sixth schedule to the Act carefully regulates the conduct of inquiries, and 
allows for compulsory attendance of witnesses under certain limitations, as 
well as the taking of evidence on oath. Most important is that not only are 
the inquiries held in public, but para. 8 states that “the Secretary of State 
shall communicate to each party to the inquiry the recommendations made 
by the person appointed to hold it.” 

It does not seem that the practice in these cases has led to any disastrous 
results. In the case of the first two constructional schemes, public inquiries 
were held and not only communicated to objectors, but also published as 
White Papers*. The first inquiry was conducted by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Cameron. He also chaired the second inquiry when he had the assistance 
of two others, Sir Robert Bryce Walker and Major G. H. M. Broun Lindsay. 
The reports of these inquiries are therefore of some interest, as showing 
what might be expected if the reports of similar inquiries in other cases 
were published. In both cases we have in fact a balanced statement of the 
case for the scheme, and the objections to it, and judgment is given on all 
the arguments in turn. The fact that the arguments are thus presented in 
an orderly fashion and assessed by those holding a court of inquiry does 
not involve any necessary presumption that their judgment is in any way right 
or more right than that of the proposers of the scheme, the objectors or the 
Minister. One may indeed severely criticise the way in which Sir John 
Cameron dismissed the damage to amenity produced by the Loch Sloy 
scheme, and the decision of the second scheme in so far as it affected the 
amenities of the rivers Tummel and Garry may also be criticised. But to 
do this is not to minimise the value of the inquiries, or to raise any objection 
to the publication of their reports. Agreement is not to be expected on 
matters of “ public interest.” It is to be noticed that, though the contentions 
of the Hydro-Electric Board were in the main accepted, they were not spared 
from criticism for failure to “ use all reasonable means of confirming the 
feasibility and practicability of their projected works,” in the first case (Cmd. 
6596, para. 9), while, in the case of the second scheme, the Central Electricity 
Board were rebuked for their bland assumption that it was unnecessary to 
make any “ discount for the possibility that the scheme might not receive 
confirmation ” (Cmd. 6660, para. 20). 
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Nature of the Public Interest 


Sir John Cameron took some pains in his report on the first inquiry to | 


discuss the function of such an inquiry, and what might be accounted relevant 
matter for discussion. He was indeed somewhat perturbed by the length 
of time the inquiry took, namely six full days. This led him to discuss what 
might be counted relevant to the inquiry, and in particular what the “ public 
interest ” involved. How far does the public interest include the private 
or personal interests of individuals ? 

His opinion is relevant to other inquiries. 

“I am very clearly of opinion that a Public Inquiry under this Act 
should not be used as a means of inducing the Board to grant concessions 
to private interests in the form of special agreements or protective 
clauses. . . . Given that a Scheme is in the public interest, Parliament 
has laid down in the Act the measure of private right to compensation 
for the acquisition of lands. . . . 

* . . . It is in the public interest that a man’s livelihood should 


be preserved . . . though, of course, even that may have to be sacrificed | 


to a higher and more urgent public need. . . . The principle which I 
would deduce is this, that where the interests which a private Objector 
seeks to protect partake of a public character he should be heard in 
their defence, and that the decision on this matter should be confided 
to the discretion of the person appointed by the Secretary of State to 
hold the Public Inquiry ” (Cmd. 6596, paras. 14-15). 


Procedure for Obtaining Evidence 


Let me turn to the procedure of these inquiries. The importance of 
the legal safeguards of representation by counsel and the right to cross- 
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first inquiry commented on the length of the proceedings ; he went on to say 
that he did not think the arguments could have been presented in a shorter 
time, and added: “It is fortunate indeed that the presentation of their 
contentions was in the hands of eminent counsel who had no tendency to 
stray from the paths of relevancy ” (para. 2). In the report on the second 
inquiry, he and his colleagues said : ‘“‘ We were greatly assisted by the lucidity 
with which learned counsel submitted the competing issues as these developed 
from the guidance laid before us” (Cmd. 6660, para. 12). Nevertheless, 
in the first report, Sir John Cameron was ready to assert that “it is not 
desirable to treat a public inquiry, which in some measure acts as a public 
—if at times tedious—safety valve, with the same strictness as a judicial 
inquiry based upon written pleadings adjusted in accordance with recognised 
rules of law” (Cmd. 6596, para. 30). This latter point has often been noted, 
but it is doubtful if its full significance has been realised in the kind of case 
to which I am referring. 

The layman who has attended any of these inquiries may perhaps wonder 
if the methods of learned counsel, no doubt entirely suitable for the procedure 
of a court of law, are the most expeditious and the most suitable for arriving 
at the truth in the kind of field we have in mind. Ina law court, it is important 
that there should be laws of evidence, and that persons should be present 
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to report what they have seen and heard for themselves and not on hearsay. 
It is not obvious that, in a public inquiry when experts are putting forward 
judgments on broad matters of social policy, it is most expedient that they 
should appear and go through an elaborate rigmarole of “ evidence,” in 
order to state a complicated piece of argument, which would more clearly 
and expeditiously be stated continuously in a previously prepared document, 
on which they could then be questioned. Nor does it seem necessary that 
learned counsel should be unable to quote from official reports or well- 
known statistics, without putting them as “ evidence” in the mouth of a 
witness, whose authority will add nothing to that of the official publication 
itself. 


Method of the Transport Tribunal 


Let me illustrate. At the inquiry before the Transport Tribunal sitting 
as a Consultative Committee in 1950 to decide about an increase in rail 
charges, a distinguished representative of an important industrial group 
appeared to present a case against the proposed rise in charges. His evidence 
was given in the form of a series of answers to questions put by learned 
counsel (in this case very learned counsel indeed, who has since risen to a 
very high position in the state). Part of it concerned rises in prices, and this 
viece of so-called evidence was introduced as follows :° 


**(Q.) Now I want to go back for a moment to deal more generally 
with the matter of devaluation. . . . Have wholesale prices been sub- 
stantially affected by devaluation already? (Answer) Yes, the general 
index of wholesale prices, including food and manufactured materials, 
has risen from a figure of 225.8 in August to 236.3 in November ; that 
is a rise of 5 per cent. 


**(Q.) Those were the figures of the wholesale prices. The cost 
of living index figure, no doubt, moves more slowly? (Answer) It 
moves more slowly, and it has risen only by one point since August. 
Of course, the important objective of the stabilisation policy is to try 
and avoid that index rising. 


**(Q.) Is there usually a time lag between a rise in the wholesale 
index and the cost of living index? (Answer) Yes, there usually is. 
(And so on). . . . (Then a little later.) 


**(Q.) Are you familiar with the work of the economists of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service? (Answer) Yes, I am. 
They examined this question in November, 1949 (and then follows an 
account of their views).” 


This seems a rather laborious way of bringing to the notice of the Tribunal 
facts in published documents, which could have been laid before the 
Tribunal in a prepared written statement. But it does not end there. When 
learned counsel makes his case, after all the ‘“‘ evidence” has been heard, 
he finds it necessary to repeat from the record all the questions and answers 
as given above and heard before, and apparently cannot say off his own 
bat that price indices move in a particular way without quoting the evidence 
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he has thus artificially led. Let me give another example from the summing 
up of this case by the same learned counsel who, following procedure in a 
court of law, cannot apparently quote the Government’s published Economic 
Survey without a “ witness ” and has therefore to reiterate the “ evidence ” 
given in earlier days : 


“ At the foot of page 95 I had been asking about improved pro- 
ductivity of labour, and at Q. 1607 I asked : ‘ (Q.) Has that been achieved 
in industry, notwithstanding the shorter hours and holidays with pay ?’ 
and the answer is, ‘ That is so.” Then: ‘ (Q.) As to the need of achieving 
extra productivity in the railways as well as in industry, there would 
be no doubt. Now I want to draw your attention for a moment to a 
short passage in the Economic Survey for 1949—Command Paper 
7647 ; it is a passage which begins at page 42 and I am looking at page 
43, paragraph 121, under a cross-heading “‘ The need for greater pro- 
ductivity.” That passage says: “ By productivity we mean for practical 
purposes output per man in a year of regular attendance during the 
working periods that are customary in the industry concerned. ‘ Output’ 
means not only the production of material things in the factory and the 
mine, but the production of services of all kinds as well (such as transport 
or attention in shops), and not only the amount of output, but also its 
quality ”.’ The witness goes on to say, two lines lower down: ‘ Of 
course, it also specifically states that the gains in output looked for can 
only be secured in full employment by additional productivity, and 
then it emphasises that that can be secured in industry and transport.’ 

“* All I am anxious to put before you, Sir, is this, that it is not said 
that this aim at greater productivity and the attempt to achieve it is 
something directed to industry in particular or industry alone; it is 
something which one is entitled to expect from transport as well.’’® 


Thus the Economic Survey is seen at double remove, first via the 
“‘ witness ” and then via counsel. This procedure leads to attempts, like 
one that was not entirely successful, to prevent the reference to the published 
views of a well-known expert, in this case a Professor of Economics of 
Birmingham University, because he was not called as a witness’. 

Most people of intelligence can read more quickly than they can talk, 
and can take in a complicated argument or a table of figures more surely 
by reading it at their own speed than by having it recited to them. But 
learned counsel in these inquiries present their tables of figures through 
witnesses, who go laboriously through each column and line giving answers 
to leading questions®. So the estimates and arguments are presented, not 
to a jury of common men. to whom the whole field is entirely novel, but 
to a body of experts wh~ have spent many years assessing this kind of problem. 
It is not surprising .. this particular inquiry took eleven days to deal with 
railway charges, and ti:a its report runs to 235 octavo pages with the text 
in two columns, mostly verbatim accounts of the proceedings. It would 
seem that busy men have a lot of time to waste in archaic procedures. A 
Benthamite cynic would «« doubt point to the fact that the lawyers are paid 
by piece-rates, the piece i. this case being a unit of time spent in arguing 
a case. But this would be unfair, the right conclusion being that because 
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of their training and experience they are too much tied to a procedure that 
is unsuitable in this sort of case. 


Presentation of Alternative Proposals 


In the case of development plan inquiries, one of the objects is to ensure 
that alternative suggestions that may not have been adequately discussed 
by the local authority are brought into the open and at least considered 
by the Minister. Though most of the objectors may in fact be property 
owners whose property is liable to designation for compulsory purchase, 
societies concerned for amenities and others interested in the proper planning 
of their local areas also take part, as has been well illustrated by the public 
controversy over road plans at both Cambridge and Oxford. In so far as 
the purpose of public inquiries is to bring to light all the facts and ensure 
full publicity for alternative proposals, it is these objectors who merit the 
greater attention rather than those who are merely concerned that a particular 
school or housing scheme should be sited on their neighbours’ land rather 
than their own. It is not clear that the dominance of lawyers and legal 
procedure ensures this end ; precedence is in fact given to those who brief 
the most senior counsel, irrespective of the importance of the case. 

Anyone concerned with town planning who has attended an important 
development plan inquiry, such as that into the London Development Plan, 
is struck by the inordinate length of time taken by counsel to present their 
clients’ case. An industrialist objects that his factory is classed as a non- 
conforming user in a residential area which is not to be redeveloped perhaps 
within the next ten years. Counsel produces evidence that his business is 
essential to the nation, has been for many generations in that area, and is 
unable to move; though the evidence might be inadequate to satisfy any 
economist, it is at least relevant. He then proceeds to call an estate agent, 
who gives “ evidence ” that this land is good industrial land and quite unsuited 
for residential purposes ; little attempt is made to argue how or where people 
are to be housed or what the consequences of an alternative policy are likely 
to be on the planning of the area as a whole. The estate agent is an “‘ expert ” 
witness, who speaks ex cathedra. Counsel then sums up in a long speech 
on the ignorance and impracticality of “ planners,” who like to paint maps 
in different colours, without any reference to the rights of the owners of 
property who may be affected, who have never considered the practical 
needs of industry, and, it is implied, have damaged his client’s interests 
by a wanton display of bureaucratic incompetence, inspired by the typical 
“ egg-head’s ” visionary dreams. This display no doubt serves to provide 
an outlet for the objector’s frustrations, and he may feel rewarded by his 
advocate’s fustian ; but it is doubtful if it advances his interests before the 
Minister. One can sit for hour after hour listening to one counsel after 
another who betrays an elementary ignorance of the principles of town 
planning, and fails to address himself to considering how the local authority 
should in fact plan, with the given facts of population and industry, and 
given needs for schools, open spaces, and housing development ; instead 
one after the other repeat for their respective clients the purple passages 
about property rights and planners who like to paint green patches on maps. 
The layman may wonder if the time spent is really necessary. It is not to 
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be forgotten that the town planners will have to attend these inquiries, which 
mz2y involve a serious drain on their time. 


Arranging the Time Table of an Inquiry 


An objector who has a case to present about an alternative plan for the 
area based on what he may regard as better town planning principles, finds 
himself at a disadvantage amidst this galaxy of legal talent, if he does not 
arm himself with similar support. Though it is the Minister who affords 
the objector the opportunity of appearing before his representative, the 
inspector, it is the local authority who makes the arrangements about the 
time at which the objector presents his case ; such was, at least, the procedure 
at the London inquiry. If counsel for an earlier objector oversteps the time 
allotted, the next objection is not taken in order, but priority is given to the 
most senior counsel. Both the local authority and the inspector disclaim 
responsibility for the ordering of the proceedings, and the matter is left 
apparently to be decided by counsel. An objector may find himself put to 
considerable inconvenience if he cannot make arrangements with counsel. 


Dangers in the General Planning Procedure 


The dangers from this predominance of legal interests are two-fold. 
It may encourage a local planning authority to be unduly secretive about its 
plans, so as not to be subject to the inconvenience of these time-consuming 
attacks ; at the same time, it discourages full public discussion of the really 
important planning issues affecting the development of a whole area. These 
points were made some years ago by Lord Silkin, the architect of our present 
planning legislation. ‘A plan for a living community should not be evolved 
in secret and produced as a fait accompli, subject only to possible modification 
at a public inquiry. Its preparation ought to be by means of a process in 
which the general public are encouraged to take part from the earliest 
stage. ... At a public inquiry the planning officers are naturally on the 
defensive and their only consideration is to justify what they have done. 
That is not the atmosphere in which the best plan can be evolved. The 
objectors are almost always persons concerned only with the way in which the 
plan affects their personal interests and not whether the plan is of benefit to 
the community as a whole.”® It may be suggested that those who press for 
further opportunities for legal argumentation and appeal to the Courts, may 
be not only encouraging bad planning, but also discouraging public discussion. 
It is not obvious that pleadings between counsel are an adequate substitute 
for full public discussion. 


Informal Procedure 


It cannot be argued that there is no other possible procedure. There are 
some words in the report of the Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits 
and. Income that are illuminating in this respect : 

“We do not doubt that something would have been gained had we 
been able to give a more generous allocation of time to the hearing of 
evidence. But, equally, we feel no misgiving that anything essential 
was lost by the course that we felt obliged to take. One reason for our 
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THE PROCEDURE OF PUBLIC INQUIRIES 


confidence lies in the fact that so many of the memoranda submitted 
to us were carefully prepared and they set out their case with enough 
detail to render it unnecessary for the argument to be supplemented by 
further questioning. Another circumstance of importance is the fact 
that much of the ground that we have had to cover is not usefully 
explored by the formal process of examining witnesses. The issues 
involved are very complex and the decisions to be taken upon them 
depend more on the weight to be given to a certain set of assumptions 
or on a balance of arguments than on anything that can be elucidated 
by the method of question and answer in public hearing.”!° 


They found it desirable to hold a number of informal meetings with some 
witnesses, a method clearly not suitable for a public inquiry. But the stress 
on written memoranda and the limitations of formal methods of cross- 
examination apply more widely than to Royal Commissions, which are in fact 
not very different from the kind of public inquiries I am discussing. 

A similar comment is to be found in the 1953 report of the Central 
Transport Consultative Committee," one of the Consumers’ Councils set up 
under the Nationalisation Acts, which, though worthy and useful bodies, 
have not achieved any very startling results. The usual procedure of this 
committee has been to listen to complaints in an informal atmosphere, and 
the British Transport Commission have not been legally represented. 
However, in 1953 some objectors instructed counsel, “‘ thereby changing the 
character of the proceedings.” 


“In two recent instances Committees were occupied for four and 
five days respectively in dealing with a particular case. Counsel employed 
the procedure adopted before Committees of Inquiry by opening his 
case with a speech, calling evidence and cross-examining railway repre- 
sentatives who were in fact present by invitation to answer any questions 
the Committee wished to put to them. The Railways were not legally 
represented on either of these occasions. . . .” (para. 14). 


The report points out that, if objectors were legally represented, the B.T.C. 
would also find it necessary to be represented, which the committee regrets. 


** We are of opinion that if the Consultative Committees are treated 
as Courts of Inquiry much of their value will disappear as the spirit of 
free and frank discussion between all parties with the object of finding 
a businesslike solution will be difficult to maintain ” (para. 15). 


They also point out that the members of the committees are business men 
who give their time voluntarily to the work, and who would be unable to 
“ sit for days on end to listen to formal and protracted proceedings conducted 
by professional advocates ” (para. 16). Before making a decision the chairmen 
of all the subsidiary transport consultative committees met and agreed on a 
common policy, being above all “‘ anxious to avoid the adoption of hard and 
fast rules governing procedure at this stage.” Their conclusions included 
agreement “ that to ensure the best working of the Consultative Committees 
lengthy inquiries must be avoided whenever possible,” that, whenever counsel 
or solicitors are instructed by objectors, “‘ the Chairman of the Committee 
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must decide what license should be given to them, bearing in mind that the 
proceedings should be kept as informal as possible,” and that objectors should 
be required “ to confine their case to the subject matter of the proposal before 
the Committee” (para. 18). One is rather reluctantly driven to the 
conclusion that the presence of lawyers leads to irrelevancy and an unnecessary 
prolongation of proceedings. 


Conclusions 


Professor Robson has argued that “ lawyers should not be barred from 
appearing before any administrative tribunal whatsoever,’’!? and has cogently 
defended the institution of an administrative court of appeal. He is never- 
theless aware that “ it is clearly not desirable to require that the long-winded 
and elaborate methods of taking evidence which are proper to a court of law 
should be introduced into every dispute decided in Whitehall.” He adds a 
caveat that “laymen are often prone to be impatient at the formality and 
rigour of the procedure in a court of law ; but its value has sometimes become 
evident after it has been abolished.” But he still wishes to keep the 
administrative court of appeal apart from the ordinary supreme court, because 
of “ the danger tha: it would adopt the cumbersome and costly procedure of 
the ordinary courts, the rigid and inflexible common law rules of evidence, 
and the existing body of case law.”45 Others would advocate the much more 
dubious case for putting powers to review decisions of administrative tribunals 
in the hands of the ordinary courts.1® 

It is not at all obvious that, in the sort of case I have in mind, any 
procedure for appeal tribunals, however loosely legal in constitution, would 
enable decisions to be made that were based on wider knowledge, and less 
based on the consideration of particular interests. What is required is not 
opportunities for appeals, so much as opportunities for full consideration 
of all the relevant facts by persons qualified to make judgments that are 
both technically competent and based on common sense. In many of the 
other kinds of administrative tribunals, the position is very different, but in 
these particular cases, appeals to any sort of legal or semi-legal body do not 
seem to be relevant, as has been admitted by many of those who have studied 
this question’’. Inspectors’ reports could certainly be published, and it 
would certainly be wrong to refuse the right to be represented by counsel. 
But it is to be hoped that counsel will take more steps to make themselves 
acquainted with the relevant specialisms involved, and to adapt themselves 
to the more informal procedures suitable for such inquiries. It should be 
perfectly possible to adopt a reasonable procedure which allows for full 
discussion of all the issues, critical examination of the case put up by the 
public body in question, elucidation of new facts and the presentation of 
relevant evidence and argument, without the full legal procedure of the law 
courts in the matter of the hearing of “ witnesses,” formal rules of evidence 
and formal cross-examination, and without turning a public inquiry into a 
forum for the display of counsel’s eloquence. It is to the working out of 
such an informal and fair procedure that both civil servants and the legal 
profession should devote their attention. Without it, it is to be feared that 
the question recently raised ‘‘ Are Public Inquiries a Farce? ”!® may have 
to be answered: “‘ Yes ; because the lawyers have made them so.” 
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THE PROCEDURE OF PUBLIC INQUIRIES 


1 Administrative Tribunals at Work edited by R. S. W. Pollard (1950), p. xiv. 
2Ibid., p. 114. 
3Pollard, op. cit., p. xiii. Also under Education Act, 1944, s. 90(1); and Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, s. 81. 
4Cmd. 6596, 6660. In the case of later schemes, objections were usually either not 
raised, or withdrawn after discussion. 
5Report of Proceedings, pp. 91-2. Qs. 1505-7, 1510. 
®Ibid., pp. 158-9. 
VIbid., p. 97. 
8Cf. ibid., pp. 93, 102. It is in this form again that the first estimates of freight costs 
ever published are revealed in the recent proceedings of the Transport Tribunal. 
®*Speech to the Town Planning Institute, reported in The Times, 5th December, 1952. 
10Cmd. 9474, p. 3, para. 10. 
11H.C. 1953-54, No. 104. 
12Fustice and Administrative Law (1951 ed.), p. 580. 
13]bid., p. 579. 
14]bid., p. 577. 
18]Ibid., p. 619. 


Dr, M. R. R. Davies in “ British Administrative Law and the Problem of 
Administrative Justice” (British Fournal of Administrative Law, June, 1955, p. 22) 





’ would give the Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench Division the power to remedy any 


“unreasonable injustice,” whereas the Conservative lawyers would set up an 
Administrative Division of the High Court, presided over by a High Court judge, but 
with an informal procedure and not bound by strict rules of evidence (Rule of Law, 
p. 53 et seq.). 

17E.g., R.S.W. Pollard and S. A. de Smith in Administrative Tribunals at Work, 
pp. xix, 115n; R. M. Jackson, “‘ Tribunals and Inquiries” (Public Administration, 
vol. xxxiii, Summer, 1955, pp. 119-123). 

18H, W. R. Wade (Public Administration, vol. xxxiii, Winter, 1955, pp. 389-94). 
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CORONA 


Public administration can never be static. There must 
always be a moving forward. At the least there is always 
a search for increased efficiency and more up-to-date methods. 
At most... and at best... there is continual effort for 
much more than a faultless machine to cope with the growing 
complexities of social life. The good administrator knows 
that “the proper study of mankind is man” and that the 
path to progress in any field should be paved with human 


relationships through the understanding and willing acceptance _ 


by the public of administrative ways and means. 

Nowhere is that path being followed more eagerly and 
with higher hopes than in the British Colonial Empire. 
Nowhere is it leading towards more fruitful change and more 





promising development in new conceptions of partnership | 


between men of all colours and races in every sphere of 
administration. 


The problem involved and the efforts being made to 
solve them can be read in Corona, the Journal of Her Majesty’s 
Oversea Civil Service. The Journal, with its illustrations and 
articles both grave and gay, supplies that extra knowledge 
of vital current affairs which is the hall-mark of the well- 
informed man or woman. If the colonial administrator finds 
frequent need to study methods of public administration in 
the United Kingdom, the home administrator has much to 
learn from activities which affect the Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

Corona is published monthly by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office and costs Is. 6d. plus postage 2d., or 20s. a year including 
postage. It may be obtained from any branch of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office or through any bookseller. 
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Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service (1953-55) 


HE Royal Commission on the Civil Service under the Chairmanship of 

Sir Raymond’ Priestley, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham 
University, presented its Report (Cmd. 9613, 6s. 6d.) in November, 1955. 

The Priestley Report (as it will probably be known) is a lucid and closely 
reasoned document. Whatever view may be held of its recommendations, 
one should pay tribute to the care and thoroughness with which the 
Commission has discharged its task. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 
The terms of reference of the Priestley Commission were : 


“To consider and to make recommendations on certain questions 
concerning the conditions of service of civil servants within the ambit 
of the Civil Service National Whitley Council, viz. : 


(a) Whether any changes are desirable in the principles which 
should govern pay; or in the rates of pay at present in force for 
the main categories—bearing in mind in this connection the need 
for a suitable relationship between the pay of those categories ; 


(6) Whether any changes are desirable in the hours of work, 
arrangements for overtime and remuneration for extra duty, and 
annual leave allowances ; 


(c) Whether any changes are desirable within the framework of 
the existing superannuation scheme.” 


The Commission points out that its terms of reference were drawn 
more narrowly than those of the Tomlin Commission (1929-31) in making 
no mention of structure, grading, fixing of complements, recruitment, 
training and promotion. The Commission found it difficult to examine and 
advise on the pay rates of an organisation so complex as the Civil Service 
without the opportunity of making positive proposals on these intimately 
related matters. The topics referred to the Commission are all matters 
within the scope of the Civil Service National Whitley Council. The reader 
may, therefore, infer that these were matters on which the Government 
desired an independent view, or on which there had been differences of 
opinion between the Staff Associations and Departments and between the 
two Sides of the Civil Service National Whitley Council. 


PRINCIPLES OF PAY—FAIR COMPARISONS 


In the absence (for the most part) of normal commercial considerations 
of profit and loss, it has always been a matter of sonze difficulty to determine 
the principles upon which Civil Service pay should be based. The 
Commission grasps this nettle firmly under the first of its terms of reference. 
It begins with a careful analysis of the current principles for fixing Civil 
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Service pay which are given in the Report of the (Tomlin) Commission of 
1929-31 (Cmd. 3909), and have come to be known as the “ Tomlin Formula.” 
The formula is too long to quote in full, but the key words are: ‘“‘ We are 
satisfied . . . that broad general comparisons between classes in the Service 
and outside occupations are possible and should be made. In effecting such 
comparisons the State should take a long view. Civil Service remuneration 
should reflect what may be described as the long-term trend, both in wage 
levels, and in the economic condition of the country. We regard it as 
undesirable that the conditions of service of civil servants when under review 
should be related too clearly to factors of a temporary or passing character ” 
(para. 308). In recommending the adoption of a “ Priestley Formula” of 
fair comparisons the Commission is in essence restating the Tomlin Formula 
with considerably more precision. The Commission considers that the end 
to be served by principles of pay in the Civil Service may be stated as the 
maintenance of a Civil Service recognised as efficient and staffed by members 
whose remuneration and conditions of service are thought fair both by them- 
selves and by the community they serve. To achieve this end the Commission 
recommends that the primary principle of Civil Service pay should be fair 
comparison with the current remuneration of outside staffs employed on 
broadly comparable work, taking account of differences in other conditions 
of service. There is an elaborate defence of this principle of fair comparison 
on the broad grounds that it is fair to the taxpayer who has to foot the bill ; 
to those who administer the Civil Service by securing the staff needed for 
the efficient discharge of their duties; and to the individual civil servant 
as a guarantee that his just deserts will not be sacrificed to political expediency, 
or to uninformed press or public criticism. The Commission goes on to 
recommend that such comparisons should be made with public, semi-public 
and private employment, and for some classes and grades with the 
universities, the teaching world and professional practice. The “ good 
employer ” whose rates are to be used for these comparisons is not necessarily, 
in the Commission’s view, the one who offers the highest rates of pay. He 
seeks rather to provide stability and continuity of employment, and among 
other qualifications consults with representatives of his employees upon 
changes that affect both their remuneration and their conditions of work, 
and provides adequate facilities for training and advancement. 

In making such comparisons, the Commission would have account taken 
of differences in other conditions of service besides pay, such as hours and 
leave (where the Commission would bring the Civil Service more closely into 
line with outside employment), pension rights, working conditions, sick 
leave, security of tenure, on the one hand, and freedom to change employ- 
ment on the other. For the most part, however, it seems to the Commission 
that differences in conditions of service, other than superannuation, can only 
be roughly assessed in a general comparison of the pay and conditions of the 
Civil Service with those of outside staffs over the whole field selected. 

As a secondary principle, but only as a secondary principle, to fair 
comparisons the Commission recommends taking account of internal 
relativities. These are of two kinds, commonly called vertical and horizontal. 
The Commission pays rather more attention to vertical relativities which are 
between grades in the same hierarchy. It does not recommend the main-~ 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE (1953-55) 


tenance of rigid horizontal relativities between grades of comparable standing 
engaged on different work, though it favours determining the pay of higher 
civil servants of all classes on broad banding principles. 

The Commission considers that the application of these principles 
would on the whole and over a period enable the Service to attract and retain 
something like the right proportions of men and women both of high and of 
average quality, but does not suggest that if its recommendations are accepted, 
they will prove a complete and immediate solution of the current recruitment 
difficulties. 

The Commission considers that it would be suitable to make changes 
in the pay of individual grades or classes separately under the principle of 
fair comparisons if the economic background remains generally the same as 
during most of the post-war period, or if wages and salaries become more 
stable, or if the post-war upward trend gives way to a downward trend of 
the same general character. It does not think such separate settlements 
would be wholly adequate at times of unusually marked and rapid rises in 
wages and salaries outside the Service. At such times a central settlement 
covering all the lower and middle ranks of the Service would be the best 
arrangement. After such a settlement the position in the various classes 
should be reviewed so that any appropriate adjustments might be made. 
Such a settlement should not include the higher Civii Service, though it 
should be reported to the Advisory Committee on Higher Grades Pay (see 
below) who would examine what, if anything, should be done for the higher 
Civil Service in consequence. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF FAIR COMPARISONS 
The principle of fair comparisons is combined with two important 
recommendations on the method of applying it. 


Fact Finding Unit 

The main criticisms of the principle of comparisons have in the past 
been that comparisons are difficult to make, that employers will not give 
information to Staff Associations, and that when it is passed on by Depart- 
ments the evidence is often presented in an anonymous form so that it cannot 
readily be checked by the Staff Associations. The Commission seeks to 
meet this difficulty by divorcing the task of finding the facts from the task of 
negotiating pay scales. It recommends that a Fact Finding Unit should be 
set up quite separate from the sections of the Treasury which deal with pay 
negotiations. The Unit, with which the Staff Associations should be 
associated, would have a two-fold task, first to determine what jobs outside 
the Service are comparable with jobs in it, and secondly, to report what those 
outside jobs are paid and other relevant facts. The task of fact-finding should 
be a continuous process and the resulting material should be made available 
to both Sides in any pay negotiations. 


Advisory Committee for the Higher Civil Service 


The Commission does not favour the extension of compulsory arbitration 
to the higher Civil Service (defined as staff above the level of Administrative 
Principal), but recommends that there should be a.Standing Advisory 
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Committee to keep the remuneration of the higher Civil Service under 
constant review. The Committee would act of its own motion or give advice 
at the request of the Treasury, but Staff Associations would not have access 
to it, though they might ask the Treasury to refer questions to it. It would 
consider, for example, how far any central settlement in a time of a rapid 
rise in wages and salaries should be applied to the higher Civil Service. 


HOURS AND LEAVE 
The Commission’s recommendations on hours and leave, and on the pay 
of the main grades of the Service, are based on the principle of fair 
comparisons and are specifically stated to be designed as a whole. The 
Commission says : 

“We conceive it to be our task to make recommendations which 
would, if introduced, bring civil service rates of pay and conditions of 
service as nearly as possible into line with those of broadly comparable 
staffs elsewhere. Whether such recommendations need to be modified in 
the light of considerations such as undertakings that have been given 
in the past or the present actual level of civil service remuneration must 
be a matter for others. We can only emphasise that we as a Royal 
Commission cannot be influenced by such considerations and that our 
proposals for rates of pay, hours and annual leave must be regarded as a 
comprehensive unity. They have been so framed and must be so 
treated. They represent the best attempt that we have been able to 
make to provide for rates of pay and conditions of service which taken 
as a whole would in our judgment be fair.” 


Regular Overtime and the Pledge 


The paragraph just quoted refers to two features of the Civil Service 
as it now exists, which were presumably among the major difficulties leading 
to the setting up of the Royal Commission. Regular overtime has been 
worked in the Civil Service during and ever since the war, and is now paid 
for in one form or another up to approximately the level of Administrative 
Principal. During the war an undertaking commonly called “ the pledge ” 
was given that after the war pre-war practices would be restored (except where 
an agreement to the contrary might then be made). 

The practice of the Civil Service before the war was to work 44 hours 
a week in the Provinces. In London, although the “ conditioned ” hours 
(i.e., the hours which had to be worked before overtime was payable) were 
42 a week, in practice the hours worked were 384, since Saturday afternoons 
were allowed off wherever the state of public business permitted (as it usually 
did), and the time was not required to be made up in the week. Pre-war 
practices in respect of hours have not been restored, and the existing arrange- 
ments which provide for overtime up to the level of Administrative Principal 
are professedly interim measures designed to cover the period until the 
pre-war practices can be restored or some other agreement can be reached. 
The pledge also referred to leave allowances, which were curtailed during 
the war but have now been restored, except that the middle and higher 
grades, who could previously get eight weeks leave a year, have been restricted 
to six weeks leave. 
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The-effect of these overtime arrangements has been to add at the clerical 
level approximately 10 per cent. to pay in London and 5 per cent. in the 
Provinces. At the higher levels, the additions have been 8 per cent. and 
3 per cent. respectively. In amounts they range in London from about 
£1 a week for the clerk at his maximum to £125 a year for the Administrative 
Principal at the “ ceiling” at which the arrangements taper off. 

The literal implementation of “ the pledge ” would mean the restoration 
of pre-war hours and leave and the cessation of these overtime payments. 


Hours 


The Royal Commission’s proposals on hours are that the ultimate 
objective should be a five-day week, but that as an intermediate stage there 
should be a 104-day fortnight, i.e., alternate Saturdays off. The hours to 
be worked in the fortnight should be 84 hours a fortnight in London and 
88 hours in the Provinces, i.e., the same as pre-war “ conditioned ” hours 
but longer than pre-war actual working hours in London. These hours are 
inclusive of meal intervals, which it is recommended should be one hour 
for lunch with a short break for tea, if, but only if, that cannot be arranged at 
office desks. It is recognised that certain staff in local offices may have to 
work Saturdays frequently or even regularly in order to meet public demands. 
The Commission recommends that these staffs should have, as compensation, 
an alternative half day in the week or shorter working hours. 


Leave 


The Commission’s proposals on leave are clearly a compromise between 
the view that Civil Service leave is very much out of line with holiday 
arrangements outside the Service and the view that there are traditions and 
special conditions justifying more favourable leave in the Civil Service, such 
as the counting of all time off as leave and the fact that a number of civil 
servants, particularly the younger ones, work away from home. For these 
reasons the Commission considers “ that Civil Service leave should not be 
screwed down precisely and mathematically to commercial practice. At the 
same time we think we should be failing in our duty if we did not recommend 
that some steps should be taken in the direction of greater conformity with 
outside practice.” 

The recommendations are for a range of leave from three weeks up to 
six weeks a year. Staff up to the clerical level would have three weeks rising 
to three and a half weeks in ten years, as compared with three to four weeks 
at present. Staff in the Civil Service Executive Classes up to and including 
Senior Executive Officer and their analogues would start at three and a half 
weeks leave and rise, after thirty years, to five weeks leave. At present the 
Executive Classes start with six weeks leave and above the basic grade they 
could, before the war, get eight weeks leave after fifteen years in the class. 
Staff above the Senior Executive Officer and up to and including Assistant 
Secretary would have five weeks leave, rising to six, as compared with 
six weeks at present and six weeks rising to eight weeks before the war. 
Staff on scales above Assistant Secretary level would receive six weeks leave 
as compared with, in general, eight weeks before the war. 
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PAY 


The Commission makes specific recommendations based on its own 
principle of fair comparisons, for new pay scales for the main classes in the 
Civil Service, apart from the large Post Office grades. Details are given 
in the tables on pages 195-198. The scales recommended, though lower than 
those claimed by the Staff Associations, are at virtually all points higher than 
existing pensionable pay. 

Higher Civil Service 

The Commission has evidently taken to heart the Treasury’s invitation 
to “ pull out the concertina” by giving larger increases to the higher grades 
whose pay has not, in general, been changed since 1950, when the Report of 
the Chorley Committee on the Higher Civil Service was implemented. The 
higher Civil Service (above the rank of Administrative Principal) is now paid 
in a range from £1,800 (the minimum of an Assistant Secretary) to £4,500 
(for a Permanent Secretary). The Report proposes a range of £2,000-£6,000 
at this level and determines the position of the posts within this range on 
broad banding principles. 


Middle and Lower Grades 


The proposals for these grades are in part determined by the figure of 
£2,000 which represents the “floor” for the higher Civil Service and 
consequently the “ ceiling” for any proposals below that level. As civil 
servants of the middle and lower levels are now working overtime and 
receiving compensation for it in some form, and as the new rates exclude 
overtime (which under the Commission’s recommendations would cease to be 
worked) there would be increases in pensionable pay, but in a number of 
cases reductions in take-home pay, if the Commission’s scales were applied. 
Since more overtime is being worked in London than in the Provinces, the 
reductions in take-home pay are larger in London than elsewhere. 

The proposed scales do not very materially disturb the existing 
relativities in the Service. Some grades in the Executive Class would get a 
small improvement relative to the Administrative Class, and some of the 
specialist grades would get rather smaller proportionate increases. Temporary 
Clerks have hitherto been on different pay scales from Established Clerks. 
The Commission concedes the claim for parity of pay, but recommends that 
Temporary Clerks should not go above an efficiency bar in the Clerical Officer 
and Clerical Assistant scales, unless they are certified as fully competent to 
perform the full range of duties of the respective grades. 

The table opposite compares maximum salaries in the Administrative, 
Executive and Clerical hierarchy in 1939, at present and under the 
Commission’s recommendations. 


Provincial Differentiation 
Civil Service pay scales are at present expressed in London terms and 
deductions are made from them of approximately 24 per cent. for intermediate 


areas (the London periphery and larger towns outside London) and 5 per cent. 
for provincial areas (i.e., elsewhere). The Staff Side of the National Whitley 
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Comparison of Salary Maxima 





Ist July, 
19555 
Ist July, Salary Com- 
Grade 1939 | Index?| 1955, | Index?| plus | Index?| mis- | Index? 
Salary Salary Extra sion’s 
Duty Recom- 
Allow- men- 
ance or dation 
Overtime 
£ £ £ 





Permanent 
Secretary 3,000 857 4,500 720 4,500 657 6,000 923 


Deputy 
Secretary | 2,200 | 629 | 3,250 | 520 | 3,250 | 474 | 4,250 | 654 


Under 
Secretary | 1,700' | 486 | 2,700 | 432 | 2,700 | 394 | 3,250 | 500 


Assistant 
Secretary 1,500 429 2,300 368 2,300 336 2,600 400 


Principal 1,100 314 1,670 267 1,685 246 1,850 285 


Senior 
Executive 
Officer 860 246 1,325 212 1,431 209 1,450 223 


Higher 
Executive 
Officer 650 186 1,090 174 1,177 172 1,160 178 


Executive 
Officer §25 150 870 139 940 137 950 146 


Clerical 
Officer 350 100 625 100 685 100 650 100 





























Council pressed for the abolition of this system on the ground that it was 
inappropriate to a Service with a liability to serve anywhere in the country, 
and did not correspond to any real differences in cost of living. The Treasury 
pressed for its retention partly on cost of living grounds but mainly on the 
ground of outside practice. Following, once again, the principle of fair 
comparisons, the Royal Commission considers that, on the basis of outside 
practice, the case for some form of provincial differentiation is conclusive. 
It therefore recommends that a differentiation between London rates and 
those elsewhere should be maintained and the differentials increased at the 
levels up to £1,000 a year, but considers that it would be advisable to invert 
the system by having a national rate, payable everywhere, with an addition 





1The 1939 figure relates to the ane obsolete grade of Principal Assistant Secretary. 
The grade of Under Secretary, with higher responsibilities than Principal Assistant 
Secretary, was introduced during the war on a salary of £1,900. 

*The index shows the relationship between the salary of the Clerical Officer (shown 
at the bottom of each column as 100) and the salaries of al all the othér posts in the Table. 
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to it for London and possibly for other large towns, and suggests negotiations 
to that end. 


SUPERANNUATION 


The proposals on superannuation are distinct from the rest of the 
Report. Among the major points examined were reckoning of unestablished 
service for pension and the treatment of re-employed pensioners. The 
Commission was not asked to examine the non-contributory Civil Service 
superannuation system as such. 


Unestablished Service 


Unestablished service before 1919 in many cases does not count for 
pension at all; between 1919 and 1949 it counts in half; and since 1949 it 
counts in full. The proposal made by the Staff Side was that all unestablished 
service should count in full for pension purposes. The Commission records 
the view that there is “‘ no question of merit or principle outstanding. It is, 
in fact, now common ground that it is right that unestablished service should 
reckon in full.” There is “ a precedent for retrospection of the kind claimed ” 
which “ supports the argument that if a certain treatment is right at one point 
in time it is also right at another. It is our view that the sole consideration 
is that of cost.” The cost would range from £1.75 million in the first year, 
if the adjustment were made from a current date, to £5.75 million in the 
fifteenth with further sums if retrospection were recommended for pensions 
now in issue and for lump sums already awarded. 


Re-employed Staff 

Under existing legislation, if a retired civil servant is re-employed, his 
pension is abated so that, when added to his pay on re-employment, it does 
not exceed the pay which he drew on retirement. The Commission considers 
that this arrangement is right in principle and the majority view is that nothing 
should be done about it. There is a minority reservation (the only point of 
teservation in the Report) about certain special types of re-employment 
falling within this provision. 
Added Years and Gratuities 


Other superannuation recommendations include the greater use of the 
“* added years ” arrangement, whereby staff taken into the Service with outside 
experience at more mature ages get extra superannuation credit for their 
service. The Commission also recommends improvements in the scales of 
gratuities paid to unestablished staff on leaving the Service. 


THE NEXT STEP 


The recommendations in the Royal Commission’s Report must be the 
subject of discussion and negotiation in the Civil Service National Whitley 
Council, as was said in a joint statement by the two sides of the Council 
issued shortly after the publication of the Report. The statement added that 
“in the meantime, subject to the operation of the normal negotiating 
machinery no change in Civil Service pay or conditions of service will be 
made.” 
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APPENDIX 


Comparison of Existing and Recommended Scales of Men’s Rates 
(Annual figures unless stated otherwise) 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE (1953-55) 




















London Provincial 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Excluding | Including Excluding | Including 
Overtime | Overtime Overtime | Overtime 
Grade and Extra | and Extra | (42 hours) | and Extra | and Extra | (44 hours) 
Duty Duty Duty Duty 
Allowance | Allowance Allowance | Allowance 
(454 (454 
hours) hours) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Administrative Class 
Permanent 
Secretary 4,500 4,500 6,000 
Deputy 
Secretary 3,250 3,250 4:250 
Under 
Secretary 2,700 23,700 3,250 
Assistant 
Secretary | 1,800-2,300/ 1,800-2,300/2,600-2,600 
Principal 1,245-1,670] 1,344-1,685] 1,300-1,850 
Assistant 
Principal 514- 925] 554- 999) 575-1000 
Executive Class 
Principal 
Executive 
Officer 1,800-2,200] 1,800-2,200] 2,300 |1,700-2,100|1,700-2,100} 2,200 
Senior Chief 
Executive 
Officer 1,610-1,760) 1,685-1,760} 1,800-2,000] 1,522-1,660] I,568-1,660) 1,700-1,900 
Chief 
Executive 
Officer 1,355-1,610} 1,463-1,685| 1,550-1,750| 1,280-1,522/ I,318-1,568) 1,450-1,650 
Senior 
Executive 
Officer 1,125-1,325| 1,215-1,431| I,220-1,450)1,077-1,257| 1,109-1,295| I,140-1,370 
Higher 
Executive 
Officer 900-1,090} 973-I,177|1,000-1,160| 860-1,050| 886-1,082) 940-1,100 
Executive 
Officer 32I- 870) 346- 940] 340- 950] 307- 830] 316- 855) 325- 900 
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London Provincial 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Excluding | Including Excluding | Including 
Overtime | Overtime Overtime | Overtime 
Grade and Extra | and Extra | (42 hours) | and Extra | and Extra | (44 hours) 
Duty Duty Duty Duty 
Allowance | Allowance Allowance | Allowance 
(454 (454 
hours) hours) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Clerical Class * 
Higher 
Clerical 
Officer 710- 870) 767- 940) 750- 950) 680- 830! 700- 855) ‘700- 900 
Clerical 
Officer 196- 625] 206- 685] 225- 650] 186- 595) 186- 618] 210- 610 
Clerical 
Assistant _ | 69/9-184/6 | 69/9-202/5 | 75/- 200/- | 65/9-176/6 | 65/9-183/6 | 69/3-184/9 
(per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) 
Temporary 
Clerk 
Grade II 182- 453] I82- 471; 225- 650) 172- 432] 172- 449] 210- 610 
Grade III | 64/9-163/6 | 64/9-170/1 | 75/- 200/- | 60/9-155/6 | 66/9-171/9 | 69/3-184/9 
(per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) | (per week) 
Scientific Officer Class 
ee teow 4,500 +“ my ve 
75° 3s750 3,050 3,050 4oo- 
Scientific 3,250 are 32500-6,000 3,150 3,150 3 5900 
Officer 2,850 2,850 2,750 2,750 
Chief 
Scientific 3,000 or 2,900 or 
Officer 23700 2;700 3,250 |2,600 2,600 3,150 
Deputy 
Chief 
Scientific : 
Officer 25150-2,325|2,150-2,325]2,400-2,700]2,050-2,225|2,050-2,225] 2,300-2,600 
Senior 
Principal 
Scientific 
Officer 1,800-2,050] I,800-2,050/2,000-2,300] 15700-1950] I,700-1,950) I,900-2,200 
Principal 
Scientific 
Officer 1,245-1,670] 1,344-1,685] 1,300-1,850] I,185-1,567] 1;220-1,607] 1,220-1,750 
Senior 
Scientific 
Officer 1,070-1,245] 1,15§6-1,344| 1,075-1,275| 1,030-1,185| 1,061-1,220] 1,015-1,195 
Scientific 
Officer 514- 925] 554- 999} 575-1,000] 489- 885) 503- 9II/ 535- 950 
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London Provincial 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Excluding | Including Excluding | Including 
Overtime | Overtime Overtime | Overtime 
Grade and Extra | and Extra | (42 hours) | and Extra | and Extra | (44 hours) 
Duty Duty Duty Duty 
Allowance | Allowance Allowance | Allowance 
(454 (454 
hours) hours) 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
Works Group Class 
3,500 3,500 — 3,400 
3,250 3250 I 3,150 
2,750 2:750 33250-5000 2,650 2,650 3,150-4,900- 
2,700 2,700 2,600 2,600 
2,450 2,450 2,850 25350 25350 2,750 
2,300 2,300 2,600 2,200 2,200 2,500 
Superin- 
tending 1,800-2,050] I,800-2,050}2,000-2,300] 1,700-1,950] I,700-1,950] 1,900-2,200. 
Senior 1,470-1,675| 1,588-1,685| 1,600-1,850| 1,390-1,571/ 1,432-1,607| 1,500-I,750 
Maintenance |1,095-1,415| 1,183-1,528] 1,150-1,550] 1;055-1,335| 1;087-1,375| 1,090-1,450 
Basic 705-1,095| 761-1,183| 725-1,130| 675-1,055| 695-1,087| 685-1,070 
Legal Class 
Principal 
Assistant 
Solicitor 2,700 2,700 3,250 
Assistant 
Solicitor 1,925-2,300] I,925-2,300/2,100-2,600 
Senior Legal 
Assistant 1,410-1,800] 1,523-1,800] 1,500-2,000 
Legal 
Assistant 
(a) |1,010-1,320} 1,091-1,426/1,030-1,400 
(6) | 745- 870} 805- 940) 790- 910 
Experimental Officer Class 
Chief 
Experi- 
mental 
Officer 1,355-1,600] 1,463-1,685]| 1,550-1,750| 1;280-1,522| 1,318-1,568) 1,450-1,650 
Senior 
Experi- 
mental : 
Officer 1,125-1,325| 1;215-1,431| 1;220-1,450]1,077-1,257| 1,109-1,295| 1,140-1,370 
Experi- 
mental 
Officer 790- 960) 853-1,037| 875-1075) 745- 920) 768- 948) 825-1,015 
Assistant 
Experi- 
mental 
Officer 32I- 700) 346- 756] 340- 770) 307- 670) 316- 690) 325- 720 
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London Provincial 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Excluding | Including Excluding | Including 
Overtime | Overtime Overtime | Overtime 
Grade and Extra | and Extra | (42 hours) | and Extra | and Extra | (44 hours) 
Duty Duty Duty Duty 
Allowance | Allowance Allowance | Allowance 
(454 (454 
hours) hours) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Assistant (Scientific) Class 
Senior 
Assistant 605-815 654-880 | 650-900 575-785 | 592-809 610-850 
Assistant 281-575 308-630 | 280-600 271-534 | 281-555 265-560 
Architectural and Engineering 
Draughtsmen Classes 
Chief 
Draughts- 
man 1,095-1,275| 1,183-1,377]| I,1§0-I,400| 1,055-1,215|1,087-1,252| 1,090-1,320 
Senior 
Draughts- 
man 850-1,045| 9I18-I,129| 900-I,IIO} 812-1,005| 836-1,035| 850-1,050 
Leading 
Draughts- 
man 720- 850) 778- 918) 750- 875] 690- 812) 711I- 836) 7I0- 825 
Draughts- 
man 464- 725| 508- 784) 475- 750] 43I- 695| 447- 719| 445- 710 
Medical Officer Class 
Chief 
Medical 
Officer 2,700 2,700 3,250 2,600 2,600 3,150 
Principal 
Medical 
Officer 2,450 2,450 2,850 2,350 2,350 2,750 
Senior 
Medical 
Officer 2,300 2,300 2,600 2,200 2,200 2,500 
Medical 
Officer 1,600-2,200] 1,685-2,200) 1,650-2,250] 1,515-2,100| 1,561-2,100) 1,550-2,150 
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The Guillebaud Report 
By T. E. CHESTER 


The Professor of Social Administration, Manchester University, and 

former Director of the Acton Society Trust, reviews the Report of the 

Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service, 
published in Fanuary, 1956, as Cmd. 9663 (Price 9s.). 


N lst April, 1953, Mr. McLeod, then Minister of Health, announced, 
O also on behalf of the Secretary of State for Scotland, the appointment 
of an independent Committee of Enquiry into the working of the National 
Health Service and the acceptance by Mr. C. W. Guillebaud, the Cambridge 
economist, of an invitation to be its Chairman. The Departments concerned 
had already initiated a number of administrative and other measures designed 
to alleviate the considerable cost to the taxpayer, but these were inevitably 
concerned with a question of detail, and it would be the task of the Committee 
to help in solving the general long-term and complex issues involved. The 
terms of reference were to be: 


“* To review the present and prospective cost of the National Health 
Service ; to suggest means, whether by modifications in organisation or 
otherwise, of ensuring the most effective control and efficient use of such 
Exchequer funds as may be made available; to advise how, in view of 
the burdens on the Exchequer, a rising charge upon it can be avoided 
while providing for the maintenance of an adequate Service; and to 
make recommendations.” 


On 30th April, 1953, Mr. McLeod was able to make public the names of 
the other members of the Committee. They were Professor J. W. Cook, 
Professor of Chemistry at Glasgow University ; Sir Geoffrey Vickers, then 
a member of the National Coal Board ; Sir John Maude, Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Health from 1940 to 1945; Miss A. Godwin, a member 
of the General Council of the T.U.C. and Assistant General Secretary of 
the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union, nominated by the T.U.C. 
at the invitation of the Minister. 

The appointment of the Committee and especially its terms of reference 
were criticised by the Opposition because they feared that it could become— 
like the May Committee in 1931—an alibi for the Government in cutting 
the social services ; that in fact the Government wanted to hand over political 
decisions on social priorities to an outside Committee, and that finally there 
was no need to appoint a special committee as the Central Health Services 
Council was the very body for such an enquiry whereas the members appointed 
by the Minister lacked the necessary expertise. The Minister was firm in 
his reply that there was no intention to provide the Government with another 
Geddes Axe, this was to be a genuine long-term enquiry concerned with the 
functions, the structure and the policy of the Service, with the task of helping 
to improve a great social experiment. The Central Health Services Council 
with 41 members was unwieldy and, as representative of the major professions. 
and interests within the Service, not the proper organisation for an independent 
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enquiry.1 As the Minister put it: “If I once start having representatives 
I should have to have representatives of doctors, consultants, dentists, local 
authorities, opticians and the rest. I wanted this problem to be examined 
by a Committee of five wise men.” 

The Committee held its first meeting on 13th May, 1953, and submitted 
a unanimous report to the Minister in November, 1953, after-two and a half 
years’ work.? It had to deal with masses of written evidence: “ Our 
numbered memoranda alone far exceeded 200 and many of these reached the 
proportion of booklets rather than papers.” 

Although the Committee had resolved not to visit formally any establish- 
ments of the National Health Service, individual members made numerous 
such visits. It held 57 meetings, of which not less than 40 were taken up 
with the hearing of oral evidence. The result is an impressive document of 
309 pages, including 65 tables and nine extensive appendices. Obviously, 
no brief review can do justice to a report covering the complex field of the 
whole of the National Health Service, and consider topics of such diversity 
as the complete reorganisation of the basic structure of the Service and the 
possible need for additional lay deputy members on the disciplinary 
committees of the large Executive Councils. What is attempted here is, 
first of all, a summary of the most significant findings on the three essential 
problems of the Service with which the Committee concerned itself; the 
trend of costs and charges, its general working, and the administrative features 
of its three main parts. Secondly, this article will assess—as far as is possible 
at this stage—the general value of the Report and its likely impact on future 
development. 


The Trend of Costs 


Accepting the results of an investigation carried out on its behalf by 
Professor Titmuss and Dr. Abel-Smith under the auspices of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research,? the Committee comes to the 
following broad conclusions : 


(1) The current net costs—after deducting charges—rose from 
£371 million in 1949-50* to £430} million in 1953-54, that is by nearly 
£60 million, or by £15 million annually. A calculation at constant 
prices with 1948-49 as the base year shows that these current main costs 
expressed in real terms were only greater by £11 million over the period 
as a whole. Indeed, taking into account a rise of nearly 2 per cent. in 
the population (about 800,000) and allowing for changes in the age 
structure, the net cost per head at constant prices was not much different, 
i.e., £8 12s. in 1949-50 and £8 15s. in 1953-54. Popular misconceptions 
about a vast increase in the costs are completely disproved by calculating 
current net costs as a proportion of total national resources (gross 
national product). This reveals that there was no increase but, on the 
contrary, a fall from 3? per cent. to 3} per cent. 


(2) A similar picture is established as to capital expenditure. At 
current prices there is a fairly steady rate of about £12 million per 
annum, but calculated at constant prices there was a progressive decline. 
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Moreover, as a proportion of total national capital expenditure the share 
of the National Health Service was always insignificant and still declined 
from 0.8 per cent. to 0.5 per cent. over these four years. (No figures 
were seemingly available for the value of total capital resources in Great 
Britain devoted to the National Health Service.) 

This situation led to rather serious developments in the Hospital 
Service. In spite of the fact that nearly all these resources were absorbed 
by that Service, it only meant about one-third of the pre-war rate of 
expenditure in real terms. Estimating that about 45 per cent. of all 
hospitals are by now more than 60 years old, the Report recommends a 
trebling of the present rate of capital expenditure, i.e., £30 million for 
a period of seven years from 1957-58 onwards. Again, to accelerate 
the provision of essential accommodation for the care of old people, the 
Committee favours another financial commitment by the Exchequer of 
about £5 million per annum, by recommending a change in present 
methods of grants in aid. 


(3) Those who had been hoping for a reduction in the rising burden 
on public funds may be equally disappointed by the findings of the 
Committee relating to charges. Even after the considerable increase in 
1952, the total revenue from existing charges only amounted to 
£23 million or 5 per cent. of total costs in 1953-54 ; the maximum indirect 
effect (reduction in demand) cannot be estimated higher than about 
£14 million. Moreover, the Committee finds that the demand, 
particularly for dentures and spectacles, had already been falling before 
the introduction of charges. No convincing case has been made out for 
imposing new charges. In particular, such much-canvassed schemes as 
a hospital boarding charge (hotel charge) and ambulance charges are 
equally rejected as financially insignificant and administratively too 
expensive and complex.’ The existing provision of amenity and pay 
beds in hospitals is approved but any further expansion under present 
conditions of shortage of beds is deprecated. On the contrary, the 
Report recommends that high priority should be given, as and when 
the economic situation allows, to the adjustment of present dental charges 
and to a substantial reduction in charges for spectacles. 


(4) By its terms of reference, the Committee also had to review the 
prospective costs of the Service but—not surprisingly—it finds it 
impossible to make definite forecasts. It estimated, however, in contrast 
to much popular speculation, that changes in the age structure of the 
British population may not increase costs by more than 34 per cent. 
between 1951-52 and 1971-72, with a further increase of 44 per cent. 
attributable to the projected rise in the total population during the same 
period. 


Having by this analysis established that the net diversion of national 
resources to the National Health Service over the period of four years was 
relatively negligible—and can mainly be attributed to increases in wages and 
salaries caused by a considerably larger volume of work®*—the Comamittee 
saw no opportunity for making recommendations which would either produce 
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new sources of income or reduce in a substantial degree the annual cost of 
the Service. On the contrary, in the two cases quoted it found it necessary 
in the interests of the future efficiency of the Service to make recommenda- 
tions to increase future costs, especially capital expenditure. It turned its 
attention, therefore, to the question whether, by modifications in the 
organisation, economies could be achieved. Here, it had to examine two 
sets of problems : 
(a) The basic administrative structure of the National Health 
Service ; 
(6) The administrative pattern of its three branches, i.e., the 
hospital service, the family practitioner service and the local health 
authority service. 


Basic Administrative Structure 


Many critics ascribe the present difficulties of the National Health 
Service to a fundamental flaw in its basic structure, i.e., its tripartite character. 
This is, supposedly, the real cause for all the alleged duplication of effort, 
diffusion of responsibility and lack in the proper adjustment of priorities. 
This, it is claimed, contains the danger that the Service may develop into a 
high cost hospital service with all the emphasis on curative medicine to the 
neglect of a real national health service giving full scope to preventive and 


social medicine at much lower cost to the community. The Committee | 


concentrates on three major suggestions for reforms : 


(a) That there should be one statutory authority responsible locally | 


for the administration of all branches of the Service. 


(6) That the responsibility for the hospital service should be 
transferred either immediately or by stages to the Local Authorities. 


(c) That at least a partial amalgamation of two branches should take 
place by transferring the work of Executive Councils to Local Authorities 
or Regional Hospital Boards. 


After careful examination the Committee rejects all three proposals. 
The first one, which in essence means the appointment of a new statutory 
regional health authority with the members appointed from above and 
financed wholly by the Exchéquer, is found undesirable : 


(a) The provision of domiciliary health services is essentially a Local 
Authority function and it would be a mistake to hand them over to a 
Regional Board which—as it must also plan and control the hospital 
services—is bound to be much larger and, therefore, more remote than 
the present Counties and County Boroughs. (There are 14 Regional 
Hospital Boards against nearly 150 Local Health Authorities.) 


(6) Whilst such a scheme would remove from local control these 
domiciliary health services, it would still leave local authorities with 
their public health work and it would thus create a division between 
different types of health work at least as unfortunate as the present 
division within the National Health Service. 


(c) It would, moreover, drive a wedge between home health services 
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te of and welfare services now also provided by one and the same Local 
td Authority, a division which would be at least as calamitous. On the 
ogell contrary, there should be a move in the opposite direction, that is for 


ons closer administrative integration of these two. 
» two The Committee equally rejects the suggestion of making the major Local 
Authorities—in their present form—the focus of all branches of the Health 
. . Pp 
sain, Service, either at once or by stages : 
(a) The present tripartite structure of the National Health Service 
, the has much deeper roots than the National Health Service Act. It is, 
realth in the main, the outcome of the evolution of medical and social services 


during the last 100 years. 


(6) Closer integration of the Service would not necessarily be 
achieved simply by unifying the control under one administrative body. 
leah Experience of other large-scale organisations clearly indicates that any 
administrative system has inherent in it the problem of securing proper 





acter. keel : : 
-ffort, co-ordination of its various parts, and the formal transfer of statutory 
sities. responsibility to a single authority as envisaged will not, in itself, do 
nite: & much to solve the problem. Paper unification is easy but nothing may 
5 the be achieved by it in reality. 
e and (c) There are unmistakable indications that some Local Authorities 
nittee | themselves may be reluctant to accept responsibility for the hospital 
service ; that the bulk of the medical profession would be opposed to 
ocally such a transfer; and that the financial burden would be intolerable 
unless the Exchequer grant were so substantial that it would render 
i da local government responsibility merely illusory. 
i. (d) Some form of regional authority will always be required for the 
efficient planning of a national hospital service and if the service were 
take to be managed by the Local Authorities, joint boards (or similar bodies) 
rites would be necessary to carry out this function. The Service would then 
be administered through the Health Departments, joint boards, Local 
osals. Authorities and presumably Hospital Management Committees. This 
utory administrative structure would not be calculated to improve the 
> and co-ordination of the Service either at the national level or the officer 
level “‘ on the ground,” and would simply create new problems in the 
Local relationship between joint boards and local authorities which, as past 
-toa experience shows, have not always been too happy. 
spital Whilst Sir John Maude regretfully concurs with his colleagues in his 
- than reservations that to attempt such a radical reorganisation under present 


zional conditions is inadvisable, he seems to hold that the difficulties are not 
insuperable if an adequate reorganisation of local government administration 
these and finance were effected, having amongst its principal objects the transfer 
with to Local Authorities of responsibility for the National Health Service as a 
rween whole. The Committee obviously consider his hopes unrealistic for they say : 
resent ** We cannot see that any reform of local government in the foreseeable future 
is likely to go far enough to affect the issues we are now considering.” 
As to the third proposal, that is partial unification of the Service by 
transferring the work of the Executive Councils to the Regional Boards or 
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to Local Authorities, Sir John does not see the same difficulties. On the 
contrary, he thinks the amalgamation of Executive Councils with Local 
Authorities is desirable as well as practicable. The Committee, however, 
endorses the views of the Cohen Committee on General Practice within the 
National Health Service, that no change in the present administrative structure 
is warranted or likely to lead to an improvement of efficiency and costs. 

Some witnesses raised the question of whether a Government Department 
was an appropriate body to administer the Service and whether a national 
board or specially constituted corporation would direct the Service, and 
particularly the Hospital Service, in a more effective way. The Committee 
does not consider this case proven : 


(1) It sees no proper analogy with the nationalised industries, which 
are revenue-earning, whereas the Health Service is exclusively financed 
by the Exchequer at a cost to public funds of more than £400 million. 


(2) It agrees with the 1944 White Paper (the Willink Report) which 
already rejected the concept of a Board or corporation owing to the 
difficulties of separating the relative accountability of Minister and Board. 


(3) It would be incompatible with the constitutional independence 
of the Local Health Authorities to make them responsible to such a 
corporation. 


(4) The only merit of such a reorganisation—the interchange of 
staff between a national corporation and the hospital authorities—could 
be achieved by other means. 


Although the Committee rejects radical changes in the formal structure 
of the Service, it by no means underestimates the importance of co-operation 
within its existing framework. But not much is expected from new 
co-ordinating machinery. ‘‘ What is now needed more than anything else 
is a change of heart.” Although the Report makes a number of specific 
recommendations (such as a greater use of general practitioners in hospitals 
as part-timers, the appointment of regional consultative committees containing 
representatives of all branches of medical work, the creating of honorary 
appointments to medical officers of health on the staff of hospitals, etc.), 
it comes down in the end to the broad conclusion : 


“‘ Habits of co-operation need time to grow and in so far as they 
are at present weak we believe the cause lies in the newness of the 
Service rather than in any organisational weakness.” 


There is, however, one positive proposal which the Committee régards 
as of major importance, and that is the setting up of a research and statistics 
department in the two Health Departments. The knowledge at present 
available about the working of the Service is inadequate, but the Committee 
has by no means in mind a large new division. It would mainly be concerned 
with searching for the right questions, whereas the finding of the answers— 
the actual investigations—should be entrusted to existing research organisa- 
tions. Such a department would, in particular, help to speed up the search 
for new statistical indices to measure the efficiency of the Service.?° 

In considering the basic structure of the National Health Service, the 
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THE GUILLEBAUD REPORT 


Committee could not overlook the many criticisms levelled against the Whitley 
Council machinery set up in 1948) especially as about 60 per cent. of all costs 
of the Service are expended on wages and salaries. One is surprised, however, 
to find that only 20 out of the 727 paragraphs of the Report deal with the 
issues involved. The Committee restricted itself to a few general comments 
on possible changes in the composition of the management side, better 
consultation between the various levels of authority, with the further 
suggestion that both sides might profitably explore the methods used by other 
large-scale organisations to introduce flexibility into national agreements 
which, as such, are indispensable in a national service. It holds out no hope 
that the Health Service can get rid of the Treasury, the bogey of management 
and staff sides alike on the negotiating machinery. 

The Committee arrives, therefore, at the general conclusion that no 
sufficiently strong case has been established for any fundamental changes in 
the basic structure of the Service and that, on the contrary, the greatest need 
at present is the prospect of “a period of stability over the next few years in 
order that all the various authorities and representative bodies can think and 
plan ahead with the knowledge that they will be building on firm foundations.” 
Existing stresses and strains are attributable less to organisational defects than 
to the difficulties experienced by many grown up under the old system when 
called upon to operate a service administered on different lines. Indeed : 


“ If fundamental changes were now to be made in the administrative 
structure, new authorities would find themselves faced with new problems 
and the whole process of adjustment and adaptation would have to be 
gone through all over again.” 


Similar considerations are clearly in the minds of the Committee when 
it deals with the problems of the three main parts of the Health Service. 


The Hospital and Specialist Service 


Out of the many controversial issues put before the Committee it must 
suffice here to summarise its appraisals of the three outstanding administrative 
features: the organisation of teaching hospitals; the role of Regional 
Hospital Boards and Hospital Management Committees; and financial 
procedure. On none of these does the Committee recommend any major 
changes in the structure of the Service or the current practice. 

Although no changes are desired in Scotland—where teaching hospitals 
have always been administered by the regions''—it is against a similar merger 
in England and Wales, either comprehensively or in part. (In her reservations, 
Miss Godwin suggested that for the time being perhaps the ten provincial 
teaching hospital groups could be absorbed.) The Committee accepts the 
possibility that two standards may continue to exist within the hospital 
service owing to the superior attraction of teaching hospitals, in particular 
for medical and nursing staff. This is, however, one of the fundamental 
characteristics of any teaching hospital and not the result of separate 
administration. Moreover, the financial analysis reveals that the running 
costs of teaching hospitals (excluding the cost of consultants and specialists) 
increased at a lower rate than that of the non-teaching hospitals. In any 
event, until some standard is available for relating administrative efficiency 
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to costs, it is impossible to judge the relative efficiency of management of the 
teaching and non-teaching hospitals. 

The Report is unequivocal that two levels of management, regions and 
groups, are essential for a Service of the size of the Hospital Service.!* 
Following the Scottish practice, however, the power of Regional Hospital 


Boards in England and Wales should be strengthened by adding to their | 


planning functions the right of general supervision over all hospital services 
in their regions. As a corollary, the Ministry of Health should stop interfering 
over the heads of Regional Boards. In particular, the hands of Regional 
Boards should be strengthened by giving them more authority to approve 
capital expenditure and entrusting them exclusively with staff reviews and 
establishment control. No changes are deemed necessary in the size of the 
area controlled by Regional Boards, but these should review their management 
groups to ascertain the possibility of amalgamations or divisions so that units 
of optimum size could be established, permitting satisfactory internal 
distribution of authority to house committees and hospital secretaries. 

Whilst fully aware of weaknesses in the current practices of financial 
administration—forecasts, estimates, sub-heads, etc.—the Committee feels 
unable to suggest any better formula than the present system of mainly 
relating financial allocation to past expenditure. The analogy with the quin- 
quennial system of university finance is invalid owing to the vast differences 
in scale (annual university grants are only £25 million) and, even more 
important, owing to the lack of an intermediate body of control corresponding 
to the University Grants Committee. What is needed is less a break in the 
traditional procedures of government finance than the introduction of modern 
methods of management accounting. The Committee urges, therefore, an 
experimental start with departmental costing and budgetary control. 

Although the Report concedes more substance to the argument for 
global allocation of capital expenditure, it still considers any changes in 
procedure unwarranted and does not favour loans as a means of finance. 
Experience proves that—apart from the first two years—very little under- 
spending occurs and, even more important, the Government has now adopted 
the practice of notifying hospital authorities of their expected capital allocation 
for a three-year period. 


The Family Practitioner and Local Health Authority Services 


Whilst not endeavouring to give even an outline of the many questions 
with which the Committee decided to concern itself, the gist of its findings 
is again that no basic faults demand radical reorganisation. The student of 
administration may be interested in particular that it approves of the 
138 Executive Councils in England and Wales and the 25 in Scotland because 
their boundaries are co-terminous with those of local health authorities. The 
proposal to transfer the School Dental Service and the Priority Dental Service 
for Mothers and Children from Local Authorities to the Central Health 
Departments and their incorporation into the general dental service, are 
rejected, whilst the importance of keeping the remuneration of all dental 
practitioners in step irrespective of their employing authorities is stressed. 
The Report approves of the Dental Estimates Boards in England and Scotland, 
doubting whether their work could be carried out in any other way less 
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expensive in terms of money and of trained dental manpower. 

The Committee concurs with the changes introduced in 1948 of making 
the major Local Authorities exclusively responsible for health and welfare 
functions. It strongly recommends, however, that the internal administration 
of these two services should be combined and not left to separate committees. 
No changes are deemed necessary or practicable in the present system of 
financing local health services, that is the provision of funds in equal parts 
by central and local government. 

Three local health services are subjected to particular scrutiny. The 
Committee found the Maternity and Child Welfare Service to be “ in a state 
of confusion”’. It feels itself precluded, however, from carrying out a detailed 
review owing to the lack of medical representation on the Committee, and 
recommends the appointment of an appropriate committee at an early date. 
The existing inadequacies in the Service for the aged have their real roots— 
in the opinion of the Report—in the shortage of capital and not in the form 
of administration. Statutory ambiguities in the definition of the respective 
duties of Local Authorities and hospital authorities, moreover, have seemingly 
been clarified by a recent ministerial interpretation. Again, economies in 
the operation of the ambulance service can be achieved less by changing the 
machinery of administrative control—the Committee does not advocate its 
transfer to the hospital authorities—than by such detailed measures as the 
appointment of transport officers in hospitals, the review of out-patient 
attendances, and the introduction of radio control. 


“ Guillebaud” and the Future 


When the Report was submitted to Parliament, the new Minister of 
Health, Mr. Turton, declared on 25th January, 1956, the agreement of the 
Government with the Committee’s general conclusions that it would be 
premature at this point of time to make any.fundamental alterations in the 
structure of the National Health Service as a whole or in the administrative 
features of the various services. He made it clear, however, that the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake any additional financial commitments such as 
suggested by the Committee concerning capital expenditure in the Hospital 
Service and in grants for providing residential accommodation for the aged. 
The recommendations for detailed adjustments in the present arrangements 
would require careful consideration.1* 

The first public reception of the Report was mixed. On the one hand, 
it was held up as a full vindication of the National Health Service and a snub 
to its critics. On the other, it was labelled a blue book full of whitewash, an 
unconvincing defence of the status quo, and a long and disappointing document 
full of complacency. _ 

Now that the first passions are over, the fears allayed and the disappoint- 
ments overcome, it is perhaps feasible to see the work of the Committee in 
better perspective so as to assess the particular value of the Report and to 
judge its impact on the future of the Service. 

1. There can be no doubt that the Committee performed a useful service 
by summarising in a systematic and readable form the voluminous material 
on the National Health Service and its working during its first seven years. 
There has never been a dearth of reports, accounts and statistics, but to bring 
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them together in an easily accessible form under one cover provides not only 
a badly needed text book but a “ grid of orientation ” in an extremely complex 
situation for practitioner and students alike. 


2. It would be wrong to see in the Report only an analysis of the National 
Health Service. It follows the Fleck, Chambers, and Herbert Reports by 
increasing the understanding of our nationalised industries and services, and 
of the problems of large-scale administration in general. As it points out, the 
National Health Service is the third largest concern in the country, only 
exceeded—in number of employees—by the British Transport Commission 
and the National Coal Board. Perhaps the time has now come for a 
comparative analysis of these reports to ascertain the identity and divergence 
of their findings and recommendations. 


3. Whether one accepts the cost and statistical investigation with its 
assumptions, calculations and especially its margin of errors, the Committee 
can rightly claim to have sponsored a pioneering work in the new field of 
social accounting and to have exposed the inadequacy of existing government 
accounts for the formulation of policy. As Mr. Brian Hopkin, Director of 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, succinctly puts it : 
“ Tt is a general difficulty, and it appears to arise from the complete dominance 
which has been exercised on the design of government accounts by considera- 
tions of accountability. Such considerations are of course vital; but it may 
be questioned whether their importance necessarily makes it impossible to 
organise—possibly as a separate operation—a set of records more satisfactory 
for the presentation and analysis of the real issues of expenditure policy.” 

Such action has been taken since 1912 through the publication of the 
Commercial Accounts of the Post Office and it may be hoped that the 
Government will be induced by the Guillebaud Report to take adequate steps 
for the National Health Service. 


4. A comparison with the experience of other organisations strengthens 
one’s conviction of the soundness of the basic recommendations of the 
Committee that no further drastic reorganisation of the National Health 
Service should be undertaken at this point of time. Can it really be called 
“‘ complacency ” when the Committee, after careful examination of the pros 
and cons, as has been indicated in this paper, finds the case for a change not 
proved? Should it be blamed for not sharing the bias of its less well-informed 
critics who, moreover, as the Report repeatedly exposes, hold the fallacious 
belief that administrative change is indicated when the real root cause is 
shortage of finance! On the contrary, if it is co-operation one is after, 
reorganisation is the worst approach. Like happiness, co-operation should 
not be conceived as a consciously achievable organisational end—it is only a 
by-product of stability and growing confidence. 


5. Although the Committee did not produce dramatic recommendations 
capturing public attention, it does put forward numerous well-informed 
detailed suggestions which, in the long run, may turn out to be far more 
effective in dealing with the shortcomings of the present administration. 
Of no less value is its dissection of the concept of an “‘ adequate ” service and 
its examination of the demand put forward so often for an expansion of 
“ prevention ” within the National Health Service. 
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THE GUILLEBAUD REPORT 


Against these achievements must be set a certain unevenness in the 
arguments of the Report. Thus, for example, its endorsement of the 
Committee on Internal Hospital Administration (Bradbeer Committee), 
particularly on the role of medical administration, does not sound quite 
convincing. Equally, its pronouncement on the future of health centres does 
not indicate the same grasp of the underlying realities. Perhaps the 
Committee interpreted its terms of reference too widely instead of con- 
centrating on the major issues of cost and organisation where the traditional 
methods of enquiry—the taking of evidence—are most appropriate. However, 
if it wanted to take the whole of the National Health Service as its province, 
then one is entitled to complain of certain gaps and deficiencies. The scope, 
for instance, accorded to the mental health service and, in particular, the 
administrative pattern of mental hospitals—which, after all, comprise 
40 per cent. of all hospital beds in this country—is rather scanty. The same 
applies to the internal organisation and the work, especially the planning, so 
far performed by Regional Hospital Boards. Here one would have been 
more at ease if the Committee had given more facts, especially as it wants the 
role of these Boards considerably strengthened. Equally, one could have 
hoped that the Committee would go beyond the question of ministerial 
circulars and their effects and enquire whether the Ministry of Health, with 
its present status and functions within the machinery of government, can 
in fact fulfil the role of administering this vital social service. 

It may be hoped, therefore, and the members of the Committee will be 
the first to agree, that the Report should not be accepted as a final and 
infallible commandment but as a valuable first guide to further progress at a 
most crucial stage in the development of the National Health Service. 





1For further details see H.C. Deb. 1st April, 1953, cols. 1228-1235 ; 30th April, 
1953, col. 2342; 7th May, 1953, cols. 558-9; and the debate in Committee on Supply 
on 18th May, 1953, cols. 1703-1826. 


2Two members appended reservations—not a minority report—i.e., Miss Godwin 
about the role of the teaching hospitals, National Health Service charges and hospital- 
patient travelling expenses ; and Sir John Maude about the structure of the National 
Health Service, especially the tripartite division. 


8The detailed results are published in a separate volume entitled The Cost of the 
National Health Service in England and Wales. Owing to the shortage of time it was 
impossible to include the costs of the Scottish Health Service. The Committee is satisfied, 
however, that the figures for England and Wales are sufficient for the purpose of 
recording the trend of the cost of the National Health Service as a whole. The Scottish 
Service in 1953-54 absorbed about £51} million as compared with £430} million for 
England and Wales. 


‘Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the data available for the first 270 days of 
the Service to the end of the financial year 1948-49, the Report treats 1949-50 as the basic 
year for all comparisons. 


‘Within this figure representing the whole Service are, however, concealed divergent 
trends of its three main parts : 


1949-50 1953-54 Changes 
. £m. £m. £m 
Hospital Service = -- I92 §2% 263 61% + 71 +9% 
Family Practitioner Service .. 147 40% 123 29% —24 -—-11% 
Local Health Authority Service 29 8% 40 10% +11 +2% 


(This table excludes the cost of Central Administrations amounting to £3 million 
in 1945-50 and rising to £4 million in 1953-54.) 
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®*This year is being chosen because the Government had already announced in 
February, 1955, increases up to 1957 leading up to approximately £24 million for the 
second year. This commitment was reaffirmed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the economic debate in March, 1956. 


*The net yield of the hospital boarding charge—assuming a weekly amount of 
21s. per patient—is estimated at no more than about £8 million for the country as a whole. 


8Out of some 540,000 beds available in Great Britain, only about 15,000, that is less 
than 3 per cent., are at present earmarked in approximately equal parts as amenity and 
pay beds. 


®*The number of in-patients in hospitals in England and Wales increased from 
2.9 million in 1949 to 3.6 million in 1954, and the number of out-patients over the same 
period by Io per cent. 


10The Ministry of Health, in anticipation of these recommendations, had already 
appointed a statistical officer in July, 1955. 


11The twelve Scottish teaching hospitals provide about 15 per cent. of all available 
beds—and this mainly in the major towns—as compared to the 5 per cent. in England 
and Wales. 


12In England and Wales are 2,500 non-teaching hospitals and 1,000 clinics with 
about 400,000 staff, and in Scotland 414 hospitals and nearly 100 clinics with 55,000 staff. 


13Since then, and up to the date of writing (April, 1956), the Minister has notified 
hospital authorities that departmental costing should be put into effect from 1st April, 
1957 (H.M. (56) 24); both hospital authorities and Local Authorities have been asked 
to implement economy measures in the ambulance service (H.M. (56) 28 and also 
circular 5-56) ; new measures for recruitment and training of administrative staff have 
been introduced (H.M. (56) 32 and S.H.M. 56/31). The recommendations concerning 
a reform of the Whitley Councils have been accepted (H.C. 16, April, 1956, Col. 673) 
and the committee of enquiry into the maternity services has been appointed. 
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Electricity Reviewed : The Herbert Report 
By A. H. HANSON 


In Fuly, 1954, the Minister of Fuel and Power (then Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd) 
appointed a Departmental Committee “‘ to inquire into the organisation and 
efficiency of the electricity supply industry in England and Wales in the 
light of its working under the Electricity Act, 1947, and to make recom- 
mendations.” The Chairman was Sir Edwin Herbert and the six other 
members included a leading Trade Unionist, a former President of the 
Chartered Accountants and a Professor of Economics from London. 
Their report was published in January, 1956 (Cmd. 9672. 6s. 6d.). 


FTER its exhausting efforts of 1945-51, the Labour Party is engaged in 
fine Sone x and self-examination. As if to assist the process, the present 
Government has this year sponsored the publication of two excellent reports, 
each drawing up the balance sheet of a major Labour reform. Both give 
retrospective pats on the back to socialist legislators. The Guillebaud Report 
exonerates the National Health Service from most of the charges made against 
it; the Herbert Report, although harsher in its judgments, eventually dis- 
charges the electricity supply industry with no more than a severe caution. 
“ This is not in any reasonable sense of the term an inefficient industry,” it 
concludes ; “ it is an efficient industry that could be improved but is in danger 
of losing efficiency partly for reasons beyond its own control.” 

Quite rightly, the Report devotes little space to praising the works of the 
Central Electricity Authority. Its job is to diagnose remediable diseases, and 
to prescribe for them. For this purpose, it attempts to find the answers to 
the following questions: “ (1) Is the industry making the best use of the 
capital it raises and the revenues it earns ? (2) Is the industry making the best 
use of its manpower and physical assets ? (3) Are consumers being properly 
charged for the services rendered to them? (4) Is the organisation of the 
industry well adapted for securing the best possible use of capital, manpower 
and physical assets, and for ensuring that proper charges are made to con- 
sumers ? and (5) Is the organisation well adapted and the staff sufficiently 
capable to secure the same ends in the future ? ” 


Application of Commercial Criteria 


Clearly, the answers depend on the interpretation placed on “ best,” 
“ properly,” “ well” and the other value terms which the questions embody. 
Right at the beginning of its Report, the Committee emphasises that its inter- 
pretation of them is based on normal commercial criteria, although it admits 
that the application of these to a nationalised industry, in a quasi-monopolistic 
position and therefore “‘ without the major bench-marks that we have in 
competitive industry,” is not easy. Some might contend that this whole 
approach is wrong-headed, in that the very purpose of nationalisation was to 
lift the industry above the level of ordinary commercial considerations of the 
type that guide the calculations of private businessmen, and to transform it 
into a special kind of social service. Some of the Labour nationalisers, and 
many of their supporters, were actually thinking in these terms—and they 
were not entirely wrong. If the National Coal Board, for instance, were 
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attempting to relate its charges as closely as possible to unit costs of production, 
as the Herbert Committee suggests that the electricity industry should do, 
it would have either to sell a great deal of its coal at virtually prohibitive prices 
or else to close down a large number of “ uneconomic ” pits. Whichever it did, 
the national economy would be gravely damaged. Indeed, to imagine a 
Herbert Report for the coal industry is the best way of seeing the weaknesses 
of the document. Its latter-day revival of the doctrine of the invisible hand— 
“behave commercially and thereby do the best for everybody, including 
yourself ”—has a curiously anachronistic sound. It may help to elucidate 
many of the problems of electricity supply—indeed the Report provides ample 
evidence that it does—but to apply it generally to nationalised industries, as 
the Committee persistently hints might usefully be attempted, would be to 
ask for trouble. 

It is this line of approach that leads the Committee to revive what might 
be described as the pre-war view of nationalisation. It wants to insulate 
electricity supply from “ politics ” as thoroughly as possible. While accepting 
the possibility that the Minister of Fuel and Power may, from time to time, 
have to intervene in the “ national interest,” it hopes that such interventions 
will be extremely rare, as “the less the principle of commercial operation is 
invaded the better it will be for the efficiency of the industry.” Its proposal 
to divide the present responsibilities of the Central Authority, by confiding 
generation and overall supervision to two separate bodies, is clearly calculated 
to secure this object, by further removing the Minister from direct contact 
with industrial and commercial operations ; for the new supervisory authority 
would itself exercise most of his present functions. Except in certain “ rare 
cases” when the Minister might decide to interfere, the Central Authority, 
new style, would be responsible for nearly all his existing powers of approval, 
and also take over from him the work of considering consumers’ complaints 
and supervising labour relations. To those critics who might object that, 
whereas the proposal for separating generation from overall supervision has 
much to commend it, the suggested way of doing this would reduce the 
Minister to the status of a roi fainéant, the Committee would doubtless reply : 
“ That is exactly what we want.” 

As one who has never believed that it is either possible or desirable to 
“take nationalised industries out of politics,” I find the Herbert doctrine 
pretty doubtful. Nevertheless, this approach to a nationalised industry has 
certain advantages. If agreed principles of commercial operation, applicable 
to a particular industry, can be defined, there is everything to be gained from 
knowing how far they are being followed, and how far considerations of 
“ national interest” have led to their being violated. This is particularly 
important in the electricity supply industry, which is the most capital-intensive 
of all our utilities. Take, for instance, the principle that the price to the con- 
sumer of a given unit of supply should reflect the actual cost of producing 
that unit. In itself, this would not necessarily justify a variation of charges 
as between peak periods, when high-cost generating stations are brought into 
operation, and off periods, when only comparatively low-cost stations are at 
work. There is a distinct advantage, other things being equal, in averaging 
out the charges ; it is much simpler, and no consumer will lose much sleep 
at the thought that he may be giving a small subsidy to other consumers, any 
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ELECTRICITY REVIEWED : THE HERBERT REPORT 


more than the passenger in the crowded train does at the thought that he is 
helping to pay for the amenities enjoyed by the passenger in the almost-empty 
one. But other things may not be equal. If, by making the charge per unit 
reflect more closely the cost per unit, peak-consumption can be effectively 
discouraged, and therefore the load-factor improved and economies made in 
the use of scarce capital resources, there is a strong case for doing so, by the 
installation of the rather complicated meters which the electrical engineers 
can now, apparently, produce. It is in the light of considerations such as 
these that the Committee’s apparently finicky discussions about tariffs and 
related matters become extremely relevant and important. In short, what- 
ever we decide to do, we ought to know the real costs of doing it, so that a 
rational decision can be made about the allocation of scarce resources among 
the competing claims on them. 


Structure and Organisation 


On questions of administrative structure and organisation, too, the effi- 
ciency tests applied by the Committee produce fruitful suggestions. It is 
strongly of the opinion that members of the Boards ought to be relieved of the 
excessive burden of committee meetings, so that they have more time “ to sit 
back and consider wider questions of policy and development.” It believes 
that delegation of responsibility to the lower echelons should be sufficient to 
ensure that an officer comes away from a consultative session at Head Office 
“ feeling responsible and encouraged, rather than frustrated.” It is alarmed 
at the slowness and complexity of the procedure for power-station construc- 
tion, and proposes that this should be remedied by delegating “ the entire 
responsibility for design and construction ” of “ conventional ” (i.e., non- 
atomic) stations to the Divisional Controllers. It considers that personnel 
policies need to be revised, so as to put an end to conditions “‘ which are 
causing qualified men with the calibre of potential leaders to turn away from 
electricity supply as a career to other more attractive and apparently more 
exciting industries.” It proposes to secure greater attention to research, both 
operational and technical, by improving the status and organisation of the 
present research agencies, and in particular by giving responsibility for research 
and development on the generation side to a full-time member of the Genera- 
tion Board, assisted by a staff of high quality. One can only applaud recom- 
mendations of this kind. Their value is obvious—so obvious that one wonders 
why they had to be made by an outside investigating body. The answer, 
presumably, is the usual one—that the spectator sees most of the game. 

It must be admitted that not all of the Committee’s recommendations on 
structure and organisation are equally non-controversial. Indeed, the major 
one, that the Area Boards should be given more real independence, through 
placing generating and supervising functions in different hands, needs a great 
deal of further study. The fact that the Area Boards are more than mere 
decentralised agencies of the national body is the result of a legislative decision. 
If Parliament had not incorporated this separation of powers in the Electricity 
Act, but given the Central Authority, like the National Coal Board, the power 
to devise suitable forms of organisation for the whole industry, one wonders 
whether the question of area autonomy, as distinct from area decentralisation, 
would ever have arisen as a live issue. Although electricity’s problem in this 
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matter is obviously different from coal’s, the rather intriguing thought arises 
whether a Fleck Committee, reporting on electricity, would have recommended 
stricter policy control from the centre, rather than the deprivation of the 
generating body of its existing supervisory powers. I hasten to add that I 
believe that this could have been a mistake; but the issue of independent 
authority versus decentralised responsibility certainly needs further airing. 


Relations with the Workers 
Certain other passages of the Report are significant for what they omit 
rather than for what they say. One might have expected, for instance, that 
the Committee would have given serious consideration to the Electrical Trade 
Union’s very carefully-formulated scheme for “ joint control,” particularly 
now that the status of the worker in nationalised industries is again being 
actively debated. That it would have condemned such proposals—and per- 
haps quite rightly—goes without saying. But I find it difficult to sympathise 
with its brusque rejection of the very much more moderate claim, apparently 
advanced by “ certain unions,” that majority recommendations of the National 
Joint Advisory Council should be made binding on the Boards. This demand, 
says the Committee, “arises from a misconception of the whole purpose of 
joint consultation,” and leaves it at that. Are we so certain what “ the whole 
purpose ” of joint consultation is? Has it been finally proved that workers’ 
participation in managerial functions, still advocated in various forms by 
people of far from negligible ability in the trade union movement, is an 
impossibility? The Committee may well be right in its conclusion, but it 

proceeds by way of assertion rather than argument. 


Consumers’ Councils 

Neither can I regard the brief chapter devoted to Consultative Councils 
as at all adequate. The assertion that “ the Consultative Councils are doing 
creditable work in safeguarding consumers’ interests” is presumably sup- 
ported by evidence, but I should need to see this before I was convinced. 
Most of the Committee’s proposals for the “‘ improvement ” of the councils 
would make them even less representative in character than they are already. 
Representation of Local Authorities is to be reduced, the rule that Local 
Authority nominees must be elected members of the Authorities concerned is 
to be abolished, and the Minister is to receive the power, which he already 
possesses in the gas industry, to “‘ appoint the Chairman if necessary from out- 
side the existing membership.” Admittedly, certain proposals are aimed at 
increasing the independence of the councils, but they do not go very far. 

In this review I have not attempted to cover more than a few of the Com- 
mittee’s many recommendations, which by this time have received adequate 
publicity. I have concentrated on the doubts that I feel about the basic 
“* philosophy of nationalisation ” underlying the Report, because it seems to 
me that this calls for more serious discussion than it has as yet received. 
Nothing is further from my intention, however, than to create the impression 
that this is a bad report. On the contrary, it seems to me a very good one. 
The Committee’s investigations have evidently been very thorough, its analysis 
of the problems of electricity supply is acute, and its suggestions for raising 
the industry “ to new levels of efficiency ” will stimulate hard thinking. The 
point is that this is a Report to be studied critically, not to be swallowed whole. 
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Recent Cases in Administrative Law 
By PROFESSOR HARRY STREET 


The last survey of Recent Cases in Administrative Law by Professor Street 
was published in the Winter, 1952, issue. 


Discovery of Documents 


HE Crown is empowered, whether or not it is a party to the litigation, to 
i ip ne to produce documents if to do so would be contrary to the public 
interest. The Crown continues to use this power in circumstances where the 
“ public interest ” is not obvious and in such a way as to defeat the ends of 
justice. In Ellis v. Home Office’ a prisoner who had been violently assaulted 
by another prisoner, H., brought an action against the Home Office alleging 
that, because of the previous behaviour in prison of H. and his medical 
history, it was negligent to leave H. unguarded in the prison. The Home 
Office refused to produce the police and medical reports on H.’s behaviour 
in prison, with the result that the prisoner was unable to substantiate his claim. 
There were the usual complaints by the Court about the way in which the 
Government exercised this power and the usual judicial recognition of their 
inability to interfere with the governmental decision. 

Most controversial of all is the refusal of the Government to produce 
files, not because they contain important secret material, but on the asserted 
ground that civil servants would no longer express themselves candidly in 
minutes if there were any risk of their observations being later put in evidence 
in court. There is much to be said for a recent remark by Lord Radcliffe in 
a House of Lords case?: “‘ I should myself have supposed Crown servants to 
be made of sterner stuff.” In Scotland the courts have a discretion in excep- 
tional circumstances to overrule the Minister’s refusal to produce*. The 
privilege extends only to the Crown‘, and not, for example, to local govern- 
ment bodies’, 

The Court has, however, in one recent case®, succeeded in making some 
limit on the demands of the Crown for privilege. A wife petitioning for 
divorce from her soldier husband desired to summon as witness a member of 
the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association who was in a position 
to give relevant evidence about their domestic circumstances in Singapore. 
The Crown objected, asserting that it could prevent any witness (Crown 
servant or otherwise) from giving evidence on any class of facts whenever it 
chose to certify that to give evidence would be contrary to the public interest. 
The court overruled the Crown’s objection and the witness gave her evidence. 


Compulsory Purchase Orders 


Before a Minister confirms an order for the compulsory purchase of land 
his inspector conducts a local inquiry and then sends a report to the Minister 
who then makes his decision on the basis of the report and such other materials 
as he thinks fit. The House of Lords has long since acknowledged that 
aggrieved landowners are not entitled to see these reports, and it has not been 
the practice of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government (and its pre- 
decessors) to produce them. Darlassis v. Minister of Education’ reveals the 
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interesting fact that the Minister of Education does produce to objectors not 
only the inspector’s report but details of communications passing between that 
Ministry and other interested departments before the final decision is made. 
In this case, it was held that the Minister could, after an inquiry into a suitable 
school site, consult another Ministry behind the back of objectors on a matter 
of policy, viz., whether houses were to be erected on an altérnative site 
suggested by an objector, but it was also stated that it would have been 
unlawful not to disclose to an objector information which has been obtained 
from the other Ministry behind the objector’s back and “‘ which concerned 
the relevant merits of the two sites.” 


The Courts and Ministers of the Crown 


Judicial reluctance to clash with either the House of Commons or its 
Ministers has been demonstrated by a series of recent cases. In Harper 
v. Secretary of State for the Home Department® the plaintiff sought to restrain 
by injunction the Home Secretary from submitting for signature a draft Order 
in Council relating to electoral boundaries ; in Merricks v. Heathcote-Amory® 
an attempt was made to compel the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
to withdraw a draft scheme which had already been laid before Parliament. 
Both attempts failed. The courts denied their competence to restrain a 
Minister in his official capacity in this way ; they also doubted whether they 
could ever interfere with parliamentary proceedings. 


The Courts and Local Authorities 


The courts continue to be much readier to interfere with Local Authorities. 
In Prescott v. Birmingham Corporation it was held that because Local Authori- 
ties owe a fiduciary duty (analogous to that of trustees) to ratepayers in 
relation to the application of rate funds a general power to run an omnibus 
undertaking did not entitle them, on philanthropic grounds, to provide free 
travel for certain classes of needy old persons’®. Similarly, although the 
housing legislation authorises Local Authorities to charge “ reasonable ” rents 
for their houses, the court has decided that it can examine the scheme of 
rent-fixing used by a particular Authority and interfere if it finds that it is not 
reasonable". 





*[1953] 2 Q.B. 135. 
2Glasgow Corporation v. Central Land Board 1956 S.L.T. 41. 
3Glasgow Corporation v. Central Land Board, supra. 


4The House of Lords held that the Central Land Board was the Crown so that it 
did not have to reveal the instructions on valuation of property issued to surveyors and 
valuers employed by it. 


5Blackpool Corporation v. Locker [1948] 1 K.B. 349. 

*Broome v. Broome, [1955] 1 All E.R. 201. 

7(1954) 52 L.G.R. 304. 

§[1955] Ch. 238. 

*[1955] Ch. 567. 

10f1955] Ch. 210; but see now Public Service Vehicles (Travel Concessions) Act 
1955. 

11Smith v. Cardiff Corporation (No. 2), [1955] Ch. 159. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





Annual General._M eeting 


THE Annual General Meeting was held at County Hall on Friday, 27th May, 
and about 70 members were present. Mr. R. W. Bell gave the Chairman’s 
address on “ Inquiries,” in the course of which he distinguished these from 
administrative tribunals, and surveyed and assessed some of the procedures 
followed in public inquiries. The meeting approved the Executive Council’s 
proposals for increases in the subscription rates for individual members. 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Executive Council 


THE Executive Council have elected Mr. T. J. Jones to succeed Mr. Bell 
as Chairman for the year 1956-57. Mr. Jones, who is now Chief Officer 
of Supplies of the London County Council and was previously the Council’s 
Director of Establishments, has been an Institute member since 1930. He 
has served the Institute in many ways, and was Chairman of the Study 
Group which, three or four years ago, produced the book The Elements 
of Local Government Establishment Work. 

Mr. S. G. Williams, who was appointed Vice-Chairman, is Assistant 
Controller, Staff Administration, of the B.B.C. Mr. Williams has been 
on the Corporation’s staff for 25 years. In 1947 he visited Singapore in 
connection with the establishment of a broadcasting organisation there, and 
last year he undertook a similar mission to Nigeria. 


Co-options to Executive Council 


Mr. F. G. Brewer, Secretary of The Gas Council, and Mr. E. R. Vose, of 
the National Coal Board, have again been co-opted to represent corporate 
members on the Executive Council. Mr. S. E. Raymond, Assistant Manpower 
Adviser of the British Transport Commission, has also agreed to serve as a 
co-opted member. Mr. Raymond has been a member of the Institute for 
many years, and has previously served on the Institute’s Council. Mr. 
Kenneth Frere has also been co-opted, as a representative of the Institute’s 
younger members. Mr. Frere, who is 32, was Secretary of the Bristol 
Regional Group when he served as Manager of the Weston-super-Mare office 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and before coming to London 
to take up an appointment with the Central Electricity Authority. He was 
the winner of the 1952 Haldane Essay Competition. 


Centenary of the Birth of Lord Haldane 


THIs year is the centenary of the birth of Lord Haldane, the Institute’s 
Founder-President. The Institute are considering suggestions for a suitable 
activity to mark the occasion. 
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NEWS 


Sir Henry Bunbury 


THE members present at the Annual General Meeting were very sorry to 
learn that Sir Henry Bunbury, who has done so much for the Institute in 
the past and who served for a number of years as a Vice-President, had 
suffered a heart attack and was in hospital. The Meeting’s good wishes 
for a speedy recovery were conveyed to Sir Henry, who is now making good 
progress, and has asked for his warm thanks to be conveyed to members. 


Paris Conference 


Tue final arrangements are being made for the Institute’s Conference in | 


Paris from 12th to 19th September. Subjects for the Conference sessions 
will be: (1) Significant Features of the French Constitution, (2) The Work 
of the Prefect, (3) The Personal Health Services, (4) Organisation of the 
Publicly Owned Industries, and (5) The Public Servant in France. 

Rooms have been reserved at the Cité Universitaire and alternative 
accommodation for members accompanied by their wives will be available 
at a hotel not far away. It is hoped to arrange for members to have the 
choice of travelling by air or by one of the surface routes. It may be possible 
to accommodate additional members if they notify the Institute without delay. 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications 


The Colonial Office by Sir Charles Jeffries, the third book in the 
New Whitehall Series, was published in February, and is being widely 
reviewed. The Times Literary Supplement described it as an accomplished 
sketch both of the aims and methods of British colonial policy, and of the 
character of the individual territories with which the Office is concerned ; 
The Quarterly Review remarked that “ Sir Charles writes skilfully, lucidly 
and concisely and his book well rewards study”; The Financial Times 
agreed that “ Sir Charles is witty, well informed and easy to read.” 

Sir Harold Emmerson’s book on The Ministry of Works will appear 
later this year, and a volume on The Scottish Office by Sir David Milne 
should be published early in 1957, the 250th anniversary of the Act of Union. 

Interviewing for the Selection of Staff by Dr. Anstey and Dr. Mercer 
has been well received by the Institute’s corporate members and appears 
to be achieving its purpose of providing a useful guide for the public official 
who is not engaged for a large part of his time on the selection of staff, but 
who on occasion has to engage in that very important process. 

The spring lectures given in London were on the subject Vitality in 
Administration. They all reached a high standard, and the Executive 
Council have decided to publish them with a Foreword which Mr. J. R. 
Simpson, the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, has agreed to write. 


Haldane Essay Competition 


MEMBERS are reminded that the final date for submitting essays in this year’s 
Competition is 31st October. Full details can be supplied to anyone who 
has not yet received them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








The Colonial Office 


By Str CHARLES JEFFRIES. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. Pp. 222. 15s. (11s. 6d. to 


Members of the Institute). 


IN one of those articles in which, with the 
air of conjurers bringing dead rabbits to life, 
economists are wont to demonstrate tri- 
umphantly that opinions they have always 
known, a priori, to be correct can be made 
to appear to have been discovered by 
empirical investigation and supported by 
statistical evidence, a writer in the Economist 
last year! pointed a scornful finger at the 
Colonial Office. The growth in the size 
of its staff “‘ during a period of Imperial 
decline ” was, we were assured, evidence 
of “‘ Parkinson’s law” according to which 
the rise in the total employed, from 372 in 
1935 to 1,661 in 1954, represented “‘ auto- 
matic stages in an inevitable increase” 
which “ has nothing to do with the size—or 
even the existence—of the Empire.” With 
that distaste for mere historical facts not 
uncommon in the discoverers of socio- 
logical laws, the author assured us too that 
since 1947 the colonial territories had 
“shrunk steadily from year to year as 
successive colonies achieve self-govern- 
ment.” In fact the only territory for which 
the Colonial Office has shed responsibility 
since the Ceylon Independence Act was 
passed in 1947 is Palestine. 

Sir Charles Jeffries, whose skilfully con- 
structed and urbanely written book is 
refreshingly free from the somewhat 
defensive tone which marred its immediate 
predecessor in the New Whitehall Series, 
makes no direct reply. to. such criticisms. 
The problems with which the Colonial 
Office is concerned are, he explains, of two 
kinds: ‘those which arise out of the 
dependence of colonial and other terri- 
tories on the United Kingdom and _ those 
which arise out of physical, economic, or 
social conditions having nothing to do with 
political status.” Increases in the extent 
of self-government enjoyed by the terri- 
tories, short of complete independence, 
clearly result in more work on the first 
count ‘since the relationship becomes more 








1** Parkinson’s Law ”, 
Vol. 177, pp. 635-637. 


The Economist, 


complicated and its precise implications in 
any proposed course of action affecting the 
territory must be carefully considered. 
The “ geographical” departments of the 
Office (i.e., those dealing with a particular 
area), whose responsibility this primarily 
is, numbered eight in 1925 and there are 
nine to-day. Whereas in 1925, however, 
they did almost all the work of the Office, 
to-day they are a relatively small though 
still the most important part of it. The 
work of the Legal Division, too, whose 
responsibilities include the drafting of 
colonial constitutions, has also greatly in- 
creased as a result of the very factor 
emphasised by the Economist. The attempt 
to regulate many aspects of the social and 
economic life of the world by international 
action through the specialised agencies, 
creates special problems in respect of 
territories with a large measure of self- 
government which are yet not separate 
international entities. This, as well as 
international preoccupations with ques- 
tions of colonial status, has led to the 
setting up of an International Relations 
Department. But it is, of course, primarily 
to the result of developments affecting the 
second group of problems that we must 
look, to account for the greater part of 
Colonial Office expansion. This reflects 
not only the great increase in our know- 
ledge of the scientific and technical prob- 
lems of tropical territories, and the 
assumption by the British government of 
responsibility for substantial (though in- 
adequate) financial aid to oversea territories 


‘but also, and more fundamentally, the 


application to them of ideas about the 
appropriate scope of government action in 
promoting development and welfare which 
have been increasingly dominant in Britain 
itself since the early years of this century. 
There have been two main consequences 
of this change. © The first is the employ- 
ment of technical and scientific advisory 
staff, the use of a wide range of advisory 
committees concerned both with general 
policy and research, and the development 
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of “ subject ” departments such as those 
concerned with Communications, Produc- 
tion and Marketing, and Social Services. 
The second, which is much less generally 
appreciated, is the growth of direct 
administrative and executive responsi- 
bilities of the Colonial Office in this country, 
in such matters as the recruitment and 
training of staff (over one thousand first 
appointments to the Oversea Civil Service 
were made in 1954), news and information 
services, and arrangements for the recep- 
tion of students and visitors from the 
territories. 

What of the future? Sir Charles finds 
it “ difficult to see any prospect” of the 
Colonial Office being amalgamated with 
the Commonwealth Relations Office under 
a single Secretary of State and in spite of 
the changed titles of Her Majesty’s Over- 
sea Civil Service and the Crown Agents 
for Oversea Territories and Administra- 
tions, finds—to my mind unconvincingly— 
“no ground of convenience or of principle 
for varying the ancient and honourable 
titles of the Secretary of State and his 
office.” Some territories now well on their 
way to political autonomy at least in their 
domestic affairs will, however, for a very 
long time to come need staff and services 
from outside and “some separation of the 
dual functions now combined in the 
Colonial Office”? may accordingly be 
necessary “‘so that questions of practical 
assistance to oversea territories may be 
dealt with apart from questions of political 
relationship.” Rather enigmatically, Sir 
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Charles suggests that some of the present : 


work of the Colonial Office may eventually 
be carried on at Queen Elizabeth House, 
the new centre founded under the joint 
auspices of the Office and the University 
at Oxford. Space precludes comment on 
this idea but it is clear that at best this 
could account for only a small section of 
the activities of the Office. An imaginative 
development ‘and enlargement of the 
Crown Agents organisation (still used by 
Ceylon, Iraq and Jordan) and its trans- 
formation into a co-operative undertaking 
under the joint authority of the user 
governments as well as the United King- 
dom Government would, it may be 
suggested, enable all the technical assistance 
functions of the Colonial Office to be 
carried on with the minimum of friction 
and great advantage to this country and 
the rest of the Commonwealth. It is not 
a bit too soon for some development of this 
kind—unless such developments are ahead 
of the need for them they may well come 
too late. 


Sir Charles Jeffries frankly admits that 


he could not write of the Colonial Office 
except “with affection, admiration, and 
enthusiasm.” Although he spent only 
twelve years there, as compared with Sir 
Charles’ thirty-nine, this reviewer must 
confess to a similar disability. But, even 
allowing for this, he feels confident in 
warmly recommending this excellent book, 
which does for the Colonial Office exactly 
what the New Whitehall Series aims to do. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


Development of Local Government in the Colonies : 


Report of a Conference 


Royal Institute of Public Administration, 1955. Pp. 111. 7s. 6d. (5s. 6d. to Members). 


In 1947 and again in 1951 the Colonial 
Office organised Summer Conferences on 
African Local Government at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. The first of these 
was called as a direct consequence of the 
Dispatch on Local Government which had 
just been sent to all African Governors by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. Creech Jones. In this dispatch he had 
declared his belief that the key to success 
in political, social and economic advance- 
ment in Africa was to be found in an 
efficient and democratic system of local 
government. Particularly in West Africa, 
self-governing nations were being born 
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out of the Colonies of Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. Mr. Creech Jones saw that 
full responsibility in central government 
must be linked with responsibility and 
democracy in local affairs. So he urged 
that local government should be developed 
as the foundation for the political progress 
of these new nations. 

The first conference was called to discuss 
how this policy might be carried out. The 
second, in 1951, was intended to review 
the progress made since 1947, and to 
examine the difficulties and problems which 
had arisen. 

This third conference was called not by 
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the Colonial Office itself but by the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, with 
the full support of the Colonial Office. 
Unlike the first two it was not limited to 
the African territories, but included all 
Colonies, from the West Indies to the 
Far East. 

In the African field much has happened 
since the previous conferences ; enormous 
progress has been made—new Local 
Authorities have been established, African 
Ministers have assumed control of local 
government, District Commissioners have 
handed over power to new, elected bodies. 
But at the same time there have been mis- 
fortunes and disasters. Elected councils, 
even in big cities like Ibadan and Lagos, 
have given way to corruption and nepotism. 
Party politics have, particularly on the 
Gold Coast, affected not only the coun- 
cillors, but, too often, the staffs of Local 
Authorities ; ignorant people have reacted 
to new local taxes, as in Sierra Leone, with 
riot and killing. 

The Conference which met to discuss 
these problems was outstandingly rich in 
detailed knowledge of nearly every aspect 
of Colonial local government. District 
Commissioners, Town Clerks, Ministers 
of Local Government, Permanent Secre- 
taries, and the Premier of Northern 
Nigeria met under the chairmanship of 
Sir John Wrigley, formerly Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. They divided into six 
groups, to discuss respectively constitu- 
tional and political problems, central/ 
local relations, finance, representation, 
internal organisation, and the staffs of 
Local Authorities. The reports of these 
groups are now printed together, with an 
introduction by Sir John Wrigley. The 
book is, however, in a sense a by-product 
of the conference ; this was called with the 
primary object of discussion, and not in 
order to produce a book. 

Nonetheless, it is a very valuable book, 
being distilled from so great a collection of 
experience—perhaps too much distilled, 
for the whole of the six reports, apart from 
an appendix, is included in sixty pages. 
This obviously means that each separete 
report must be only an outline of its 
subject, and must be in some danger of 
generalisations, when the divergence 
between colonies makes any generalisa- 
tions dangerous. On the whole, however, 
this danger appears to have been foreseen, 
and avoided. 
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One striking feature of the report is the 
degree of confidence and enthusiasm which 
emerges from it. At a time when some 
observers have suggested that local govern- 
ment is failing in Africa, there is here a 
clear acceptance of the view that, despite 
its great difficulties, it will succeed, and 
is succeeding. This attitude, held by such 
an assembly of the people best qualified 
to judge, is very encouraging. 

The reports do, however, recognise two 
principal difficulties in the development of 
local government—difficulties which arise 
in nearly every Colony which was repre- 
sented, and which have arisen in other 
countries, such as Burma, India and 
Pakistan, which have developed on similar 
lines. These are the ubiquity of corruption 
in local administration, and the almost 
complete lack of qualified and experienced 
staff to serve the new local councils. 

In nearly all the Colonies concerned 
local government is being introduced on 
the English model, with a constitutional 
framework more or less exactly copied from 
the Local Government Act, 1933. But the 
English system depends not merely on its 
legal framework but also, pre-eminently, 
on the support of its expert professional 
officers. In African and other Colonies 
such men are not available. The system 
cannot work without them. One of the 
groups of the Conference devoted itself 
to this problem, and produced an interest- 
ing survey of what has been done to meet 
the need. Their recommendations are 
valuable, but it may be asked whether they 
are bold and comprehensive enough. If 
local government breaks down in African 
Colonies it will be greatly because of the 
lack of suitable staff, and inadequate provi- 
sion for training them. 

The other problem—corruption—is fully 
recognised in the Report, but no remedy 
is proposed. For that no blame attaches 
to the members of the Conference, for this 
is a disease which is endemic, and for 
which no certain antidote is known. 

There can be no doubt that the Confer- 
ence was an outstanding success, and will 
prove to have been of lasting value, not 
only in the discussion of technical points 
of local government practice, but in the 
wider field of developing democratic rule 
in great areas of the world. Its report is 
more than a mere record of the proceed- 
ings—it is a positive contribution towards 
finding an answer to urgent problems. 

B. KerTH-Lucas 
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Local Government and Central Control: 
A West Midland Group Survey 


Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. Pp. viii+296. 28s. 


AFTER conducting its admirable surveys of 
planning problems, the West Midland 
Group has now turned its attention to the 
structure of local government, and the 
question of its proper relation with the 
central Ministries. For this purpose a 
committee was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Wilfrid Martineau, 
who has many years’ experience as Coun- 
cillor, Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
Birmi The other members were 
Sir Herbert Manzoni, City Engineer of 
Birmingham, Mr. Paul Cadbury and Sir 
Raymond Priestley—a very strong team. 

Unlike previous works on the subject, 
this is not primarily a statement of the law 
and practice of central control, but is 
rather an assessment of some of the rele- 
vant factors; of these, attention is given 
mostly to two—the comparative standards 
and costs of services provided by Local 
Authorities, and the regional organisation 
of the central Ministries. In addition, 
shorter chapters are devoted to the history 
of central control, to a summary of the 
legal position, an account of other writings 
on the subject and a consideration of the 
problem as a whole. 

To the student the most valuable. part 
of this book will probably be the chapter 
on the regional organisation of the 
Ministries. What little has been written 
on this subject before has described it 
generally from the point of view of the 
central department or of the Regional 
Office itself; it is therefore particularly 
interesting to see how the Regional Offices 
appear from the viewpoint of Town Hall 
and County Hall. Local government 
officers have from the start disliked and 
distrusted the growth of these regional 
offices; this chapter gives a clear picture 
of why this is so, and what the dangers are. 
The wartime Regional Commissioners 
were in a very difficult position, and most 
of them became unpopular with the Local 
Authorities — the Committee describes 
their appointment as “ the curiously inept 
attempt to reconstitute the Cromwellian 
system of rule by major-generals.”” When 
the Commissioners’ appointments ceased, 
the staff which had been created with them 
continued, and established a minor White- 
hall in each of the regional capitals, each 
branch Ministry under its Regional Con- 
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troller. Out of this has grown a complex 
system of regional committees on which 
the Controllers and other civil servants 
meet to discuss policy, but from which the 
Local Authorities are excluded. This, as 
the authors see it, constitutes in fact a 
secret regional government, and a threat 
to the independence of local government. 

The chapters on standards of per- 
formance and cost illustrate admirably the 
use that can be made of statistical informa- 
tion about the services provided and their 
costs. Unfortunately they are based per- 
force on pre-war figures, but this does not 
reduce their value as showing how such 
methods can be used, and what conclusions 
may properly be drawn from a study of 
the tables. Thus one can see the relative 
importance of the size, wealth and density 
of an area in determining the nature and 
efficiency of its services. 

The historical survey is interesting, and 
provides a valuable background to the 
controversies of today, showing how the 
modern conflicts have grown out of the 
storm that thundered round the head of 
Edwin Chadwick. One curious mistake is 
made in this part of the book; in the 
section headed “The Accumulation of 
Services by all Authorities 1914-34,” 
the authors state that “‘ the Lighting and 
Watching Act of 1933, which was passed 
to encourage the development of fire ser- 
vices in all parts of the country, applied to 
all authorities, as did the Fire Brigades 
Act of 1938.” But there was no Lighting 
and Watching Act, 1933. The reference 
is presumably to the Act of that name 
passed in 1833; this applied only to those 
parish vestries which adopted it, and 
only incidentally authorised parish fire 
engines. 

One of the great merits of this book is 
that it turns the discussion on local govern- 
ment reform away from the usual topics 
of boundaries and tiers. The authors have 
come to the conclusion that the really 
urgent problems lie in another direction— 
in consideration of efficiency, and of 
methods by which it may be possible to 
re-create public interest and a greater sense 
of responsibility in local affairs. Among 
their proposals for achieving this are the 
abolition of the Exchequer Equalisation 
Grant, and its replacement by grants for 
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all services, based on a system of cost 
accounting and predetermined national 
standards. Then, having received its 
grants, they propose that the Local 
Authority should be free in spending both 
rates and grants. Should it fail to carry 
out its duties, it should be brought to book 
through the Courts. 

In concentrating attention on these 
aspects of the problem, and in its descrip- 
tion of some forms of central control, 
particularly through the Regional Offices, 
the book will serve a most valuable func- 
tion. Admittedly, like many works pro- 
duced by more than one author, it is as a 


The Local Government of the 


By J. J. CLARKE. Pitman, 1956. Pp. 684. 


THE first edition of this book was published 
in 1922. At that time it must have been a 
welcome addition to the meagre literature 
about local government. It went through 
seven editions in ten years and twelve by 
the outbreak of war. This is the fifteenth 
edition. Now, however, the situation is 
quite different. There are a number of 
extremely good general textbooks available 
and an increasing output of specialist 
studies. Moreover, emphasis has now 
shifted from a parrot-like learning of lists 
of powers and duties to an understanding 
of the practice and problems of Local 
Authorities. Mr. Clarke has not merely 
not kept up with these, by contrast he has 
gone backward. The book has been cut 
and patched whereas it wanted completely 
rewriting. Regrettably, in view of Mr. 
Clarke’s services to generations of students, 
one cannot say any longer that this is a 
good textbook. If any Universities still 
recommend it they should cease to do so 
and even professional examining bodies 
ought to consider whether it really meets 
their needs. 

The book does, of course, still contain 
a good deal of worthwhile information not 
covered by other textbooks. It is at its 
best when giving a précis of the main 
Acts conferring powers on Local Authori- 
ties, particularly where the Act is fairly 
recent, comprehensive and little amended. 
Where, however, the law cannot be set 
out in terms of the parts and sections of 
one or two main Acts, the treatment is 
usually a mixture of historical facts and a 
series of notes on odd points of current law 


whole not well constructed ; it seems to be 
rather a collection of essays than a complete 
study of the subject, and those essays vary 
considerably in length and value. But yet 
the best of them are admirable ; they make 
a real and valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the subject of central control. 
Everyone interested in problems of local 
government and administration will be 
grateful to the West Midland Group, to 
their committee, and to Mr. Tom Burns 
who wrote the draft reports on which the 
chapters are founded. 


B. KetrH-Lucas 


United Kingdom 
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making it difficult on occasion for the 
student to know what is history and what 
is the present position. The book bears 
the marks of its passage through the 
various editions and many outdated para- 
graphs still retain their original present 
tense. The bibliography contains a large 
number of outdated books and editions left 
over from earlier editions (Bastable (1903) 
is still described as the best book on 
general and local finance), yet omits a 
good. many recent publications, for 
example, by Hadfield and McColl and by 
John Warren (though it still includes 
Warren’s period piece (1923) on municipal 
trading). 

It is, however, when he deals with 
general ideas that Mr. Clarke is most 
dangerous for the young student. His 
opening chapter on Functions and 
Principles is a strange miscellany of 
jumbled information. In the page on 
Principles we are told that ** Local Authori- 
ties have no powers [printed in capitals], 
except such as are defined by Statute.” 
Yet six lines later occurs the sentence 
“Local Authorities derive their powers 
almost entirely from Parliament,” and 
two pages later “‘ The powers of local 
authorities are, in general, limited to those 
conferred by Parliament.” In the section 
on Central Administration, Mr. Clarke 
says: “ Local Government is centralised 
by . . . the control exercised by the State 
Departments which are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law. .. .” He talks 
about “ civil servants, subject to the 
ordinary law of the, land, and in this 
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respect differ from the officials of the 
Continent, who are specially protected by 
the droit administratif.” In the opening 
paragraph on the power of Departments to 
act in default, he says: ‘“‘ The power of 
the Minister to enforce performance of 
duty by defaulting local authorities was 
formerly contained in the Public Health 
Act, 1875, Sect. 299.” There are far too 
many carelessly worded statements, half 
truths and even mistakes on these and 
other pages. Textbooks should be clear 
and wholly accurate. 

Finally, notwithstanding the growing 
stress on the informal working of institu- 
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tions, Mr. Clarke still confines himself to 
the formal and legal. He is really con- 
cerned with the statutory powers of Local 
Authorities, not with the Local Authorities 


themselves. At the end of nearly 700 
pages the reader, if he ever gets that far, 
will still have only the vaguest idea of how 
local government works, and of the part 
played by the central departments, by 
parties, councillors and officials. He will, 
however, if he has a good memory, know 
the titles of the 14 parts to the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1936, and that 
** Schedules to the Act number seven.” 


D. N. CHESTER | 


Municipal Organisation in Canada 


By Tuomas J. PLUNKETT. Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 


(Montreal, Quebec), 1955. Pp. v+157, 16 charts. 


CANADIAN institutions are curiously like 
immigrants, combining sometimes un- 
easily the traditional patterns of behaviour 
of the old country with new habits learnt 
from the neighbours. Thus, one of the 
most interesting sections of this unpreten- 
tious book by a Montreal political scientist 
is where he makes observations about the 
adoption of the council-manager plan in 
Canada. Though he clearly supports the 
plan, Mr. Plunkett is concerned to avoid 
the mistakes which might result from 
uncritical adoption by Canadians of U.S. 
methods. Canadian conditions are 
different: Mr. Plunkett points out that 
the spoils system and elective administra- 
tive officials, which between them so 
influenced the spread of the plan in the 
U.S., have never been appreciable factors 
in Canada. 

Fragmentation of municipal government 
among a multiplicity of separate boards 
and commissions, however, does exist in 
several Canadian cities ; and Mr. Plunkett 
demonstrates that this fragmentation has 
political motives behind it. Mr. Plunkett’s 
main motives for desiring change, how- 
ever, seem to be administrative in 
character ; perhaps he underestimates the 
extent to which a successful movement for 
the abolition of these entrenched systems 
(like the spoils and elective officials systems 
which also had political motives behind 
them) needs strong political backing. 
Where, as in Canada, there is no corruption 
of the vintage American type to provoke 
political feeling, administrative inefficiency 
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has to be striking indeed to provide 
incentive for a reorganisation. 

Most Canadian municipalities work by 
the committee method, and Mr. Plunkett 
lists drawbacks of this method which are 
familiar to our ears. 
backs, however, seem much more deve- 
loped in Canada than in this country: the 
creation of an excessive number of depart- 
ments in the civic service, and the extent 
to which committee discussion is dupli- 
cated in council. But such comparisons, 


Two of these draw- | 


depending on conventions of working, | 
cannot be made without reference to the | 
great differences in scale which must give 


rise to differences of convention in the 
two systems: and Mr. Plunkett’s quota- 
tions from British works on local govern- 
ment and the Treasury report on Coventry, 
without drawing specific attention to 
them, only emphasise these concealed 
differences. Canadian councils seldom 
total more than 20 members, and the 
number of committees is seldom greater 
than half a dozen: Mr. Plunkett can say 
that ‘fas a rule, committees consist of 
from three to five members where the 
total membership of the council is eight 
or nine.” Committees of three to five 
reporting to a council of nine is more like 


a sub-committee in Britain reporting to a | 


small committee: and the tendency to 
duplicate discussion in these circum- 
stances is evident here. May it have 
something to do with the numbers 
involved? Again, when saying there are 
too many departments, Mr. Plunkett 
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one committee, one depart- 
ment” rule (although he rather over- 


enunciates a “ 
states it: ‘‘. . . the works committee of the 
council must be concerned with the opera- 
tion of two or three departments when 
logic and reason demand that it should be 
concerned with one”); but where there 
are only half a dozen committees, is such 
a rule desirable ? 

Canadian municipalities have experi- 
mented more than cities elsewhere with the 
‘* executive committee ” method and some 
of its variants, producing something like a 
cabinet system. As well as committee- 
method and manager-plan cities, the 16 
authorities. surveyed by Mr. Plunkett 
include some in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
using a system of council and city com- 
missioners, which is more like the manager- 
plan than the U.S. commission-plan ; and 
also the Ontario council-board of control 
system, and Montreal’s council-executive 
committee form. These deserve to be 
examined by British students. 

There are some defects in the lies 
It consists of 50 pages of text, and 100 
pages of appendices containing summaries 
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of the constitutional provisions for munici- 
pal government in these 16 cities, with 
charts at the back. This makes heavy 
going for the reader. While not dis- 
paraging the amount of work Mr. Plunkett 
has obviously put into this study, he has, 
it seems to the reviewer, missed some 
chances of materially increasing its value : 
for instance, he shows that the devices of 
initiative, referendum, and recall are found 
in the Act constituting the City of Saint 
John, N.B., but gives no hint as to whether 
these devices have ever been used. The 
charts require careful inspection before 
their import is clear: they are not arranged 
hierarchically from top to bottom, but 
instead lines of authority are spread like 
a circuit wiring diagram. There is no 
index. Mr. Plunkett’s style is not fault- 
less, and an excessive number of misprints 
is distracting. But the book is a handy 
compilation, useful to students of com- 
parative local government, sticking com- 
mendably to matters of organisation 
without many by-paths, and at times 
stimulating. 
A. DUNSIRE 


The Development 
of its Laws and Constitutions 


England and Wales, Northern Ireland, The Isle of Man by G. W. KEETON and D, LLoyp 
with specialist contributors. Pp. 1-481. £3 3s. Od. Scotland by T. B. SmitH; The 
Channel Islands by L. A. SHERIDAN. Pp. 603-1172. £3 3s. 0d. Stevens. 1955. 


THESE two books constitute Volume 1 in 
& series of eight volumes on the develop- 
ment of the laws and constitutions of the 
British Commonwealth. The volumes on 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India and Ceylon were published before 
Volume 1. Volumes already published 
have tended to consider the development 
of the law of Commonwealth countries in 
relation to developments in similar 
branches of law in England. They have 
been of interest to lawyers in other parts 
of the Commonwealth who. wished to com- 
pare the respective laws. Those res- 
ponsible for the section on England and 
Wales were obviously in a quandary. If 
they were to provide a survey of the 
general principles of English law, they 
would merely be doing again what has 
already been done satisfactorily. Nor was 
there much point in merely describing 
modern English legal history. The com- 


promise solution which they have adopted 
is the best in the circumstances, assuming 
that a section on England and Wales was 
thought necessary: viz., to have a chapter 
on each of the traditional divisions of 
English law, concentrating where possible 
on recent developments rather than 
attempting a comprehensive account. 
Professor Newark has contributed an 
excellent introduction on England and 
Wales. He warns us against overstressing 
the importance of common law in England 
and adds: “It is difficult to divide up 
English law quantitatively, but at a hazard 
one might say it was compounded of: 
common law 20 per cent., equity 15 per 
cent., statute law 55 per cent., ecclesiastical 
law 8 per cent., admiralty law 2 per cent.” 
He also corrects a common misconception 
about the jury when he points out that 
“today, and for the past five hundred 
years, it has not been the form of trial 
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used in the majority of cases. It is com- 
pletely unknown in petty sessions courts 
which try 90 per cent. of criminal cases, 
virtually unknown in the county courts, 
and is becoming increasingly rare in the 
High Court.” Indeed, juries are now 
normally used mainly for criminal prosecu- 
tions in the High Court and at quarter 
sessions, and these represent much less 
than 10 per cent. of all criminal cases. 

There is little new in the chapter on 
constitutional law: indeed, some parts, 
such as that on delegated legislation, have 
rather an outdated appearance. In the 
discussion of parliamentary omnipotence 
it is, however, suggested that “if ever a 
fundamental irrepealable law is required 
in our constitution it must be effected by 
means of the Sovereign’s oath.” The 
insufficiency of the law of contract in 
public law is also referred to; it is to be 
regretted that the following comment is 
not explained: ‘‘ What the law appears to 
require in that field is some new legal con- 
cept entirely distinct from contract to 
explain the transactions arising between 
public bodies and members of the public.” 

Also in the first book is a seventy-page 
summary of law in Northern Ireland. It is 
particularly useful to have an up-to-date 
summary of the working of the Special 
Powers Act, which, in practice, does not 
appear unreasonably to violate personal 
freedoms. Other interesting comparisons 
with England emerge :: the corresponding 
statute to the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1927, is still in force; dele- 
gated legislation is in part still subject to 
the publicity requirements of the Rules 
Publication Act, 1893, which in England 
has been repealed by the Statutory Instru- 
ments Act, 1946. The provisions of the 
Summary Jurisdiction (Northern Ireland) 
Act, 1953, with regard to proceedings 
before examining magistrates who are 
determining whether to commit prisoners 
for trial deserve attention in England. The 
press must not publish the prosecution’s 
opening statement, and the magistrates 
may forbid the publication of any part of 
the evidence if they are satisfied that to 
publish it would prejudice the subsequent 
trial of the accused. 

The second book consists almost entirely 
of a survey of the law of Scotland (there is 
also a twelve-page summary of the law of 
the Channel Islands by Dr. Sheridan). 
Lawyers throughout the Commonwealth 
are deeply indebted to Professor Smith for 
this splendid account of Scottish law. For 
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the first time this curious blending of 
native, Roman and English law is ex- 
plained clearly and in detail for them. 
There is an excellent bibliography in an 
appendix. It is impossible here to deal 
adequately with this survey of Scots law ; 
one can only select odd points of interest. 

First, a typical example of Professor 
Smith’s dry wit: “It is not necessarily 
defamatory in Scotland to say of a man 
that he is ‘mean ’.” The House of Lords 
is the ultimate appellate court in civil, 
but not criminal, causes, and has often 
been the means of introducing alien, and 
undesirable, rules of law into Scotland. 
The Treaty of Union provided that no 
causes in Scotland were to be reviewable 
in English courts, and it came as a surprise 
to Scotland when, shortly after the Union, 
this proviso was held not to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords in civil 
causes, on the grounds that it was the 
judicial organ of the United Kingdom 
Parliament and had therefore succeeded to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Parliament. Dicey had said that the 
United Kingdom Parliament could law- 
fully break the fundamental law of the 
Treaty of Union. Professor Smith, and, 
apparently, the greatest Scottish judge of 
recent times, Lord Cooper (it is a matter of 
satisfaction to. Professor Smith that. he 
refused to become one of the two Scottish 
judges in the House of Lords, where his 
contribution to Scots law would have been 
less), both reject this view. It is also com- 
plained that England has neglected Scots 
law in other ways. Although in some 
colonies Scotsmen outnumbered English- 
men, settlers were always deemed to take 
with them English common law. Scots 
criminal law differs materially from the 
English (e.g., the survivor of a suicide pact 
is not prosecuted for murder, they are not 
governed by the McNaughten rules on 
insanity, but have a principle of 
** diminished _ responsibility’); yet a 
Scottish national serviceman, even if 
stationed in Scotland, can be prosecuted 
by a military court for any crime punish- 
able according to English law. There is 
some disquiet.in England at the readiness 
with which “ voluntary confessions ” made 
to the police by prisoners are admitted in 
evidence. The contrast in Scotland is 
striking : once a person has been charged 
there must be no interrogation by the 
police ; if he wishes to make a statement 
he must be taken before a magistrate, 
cautioned, and advised of his right to con- 
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sult with a lawyer before making a 
declaration. 

This book on Scotland is then of out- 
standing value to Commonwealth lawyers 
everywhere. Neither book is really 
intended for non-lawyers, but those parts 


Ulster under Home Rule 
Edited by T. Witson. Oxford University 


TuHIs is an interesting and brave book. 
Interesting because Northern Ireland is 
in practice, if not in origin, an experiment 
in devolution. Brave because Dr. Wilson 
and his collaborators, including the Master 
of Balliol who contributes a full-length 
introduction, are not afraid to talk about 
the very difficult political problems and to 
express judgments on them. No one who 
has visited Stormont can have failed to 
sense that mingling of pride and hesita- 
tion, of brave and confident resolution, 
such as is found in a new country and the 
feeling that perhaps after all it is rather a 
lot of fuss. Some of this is perhaps just 
newness. Some is a reflection of size— 
here is a country with less than 14 million 
people with its own two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet, Ministers and Civil Service. 
Some is no doubt the “ Border” and 
“* Partition ” and the realisation that there 
may still be trouble between Northern and 
Southern Ireland. Ulster did not want 
home rule but was given it because 
Southern Ireland wanted it. Now South- 
ern Ireland has even ceased to be part of 
the Commonwealth leaving Ulster with 
both representation at Westminster and a 
wide measure of devolution. 

It is unfortunate that the political 
troubles of Ireland should have obscured 
the constitutional and administrative 
interest of the Ulster experiment. Of 
course, it takes time for differences to 
develop and thirty-five years is not long 
particularly if the war years are taken into 
account. Several of the authors in this 
volume give the impression that they 
expected the Northern Ireland Parliament 
to diverge markedly from the United King- 
dom Parliament and that the “step by 
step ” policy is evidence that devolution 
has either not been a success or not been 
worth the trouble. On the other hand it 


will come as a surprise to those subject 
to the Imperial Parliament to find that the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act, 
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dealing with constitutional and administra- 
tive law will be readily understood by 
them and do provide up-to-date summaries 
which are not readily accessible elsewhere. 


H. STREET 


Press. Pp. 229. 21s. 


1927, still operates in Northern Ireland, 
that the compensation provisions of our 
ill-conceived Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, were not enacted there and that 
the Hospital Authority of that country was 
given a greater measure of independence 
than the Regional Hospital Boards here. 
Surely it is not a criticism of devolution 
that so much of the legislation of Stormont 
should follow that of Westminster. If it 
were otherwise close intercourse between 
what are, after all, parts of the same nation 
would become increasingly difficult. But 
to be free not to have to follow West- 
minster without question—surely that is 
important, the more so because within 
England and Wales the domination of 
Whitehall has tended to increase to the 
detriment of local variations and initiative. 

Devolution as considered, for example, 
by the Speaker’s Conference of 1920 was 
in large part conceived as a method of 
relieving the Imperial Parliament of a 
crushing burden of detail, and so enabling 
it to devote more attention to the general 
interest of the country. As Dr. Wilson 
points out, but for Stormont the difficult 
problem of law and order and the Special 
Powers Act would, for example, have had 
to be dealt with by Westminster, The 
more one sees of the Imperial Parliament 
the more one feels that it has taken on too 
much, and that, though the departmental 
decisions on detail are blanketed by strong 
party discipline inappropriate for such 
matters, inadequate time and effort is 
available for the big issues of Foreign and 
Commonwealth affairs, of inflation and 
general economic policy. The example of 
Northern Ireland therefore deserves close 
study. 

Unfortunately all the data is not available 
in this book. Only the important problem 
of finance is covered in any detail though 
other problems are touched upon, for 
example, the competing claims of Stor- 
mont and Westminster for the limited 
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amount of available political talent. One 
would have liked to know more about what 
happens to Local Authorities under this 
arrangement, of the kind of legal and 
administrative differences between Ulster 
and Great Britain that are feasible and 
whether the present division of functions 
is the best. 

Regrets at the inept way in which Irish 
questions were handled by Parliament in 
the past have caused most liberal intel- 
lectuals to give their sympathy to Dublin 
and to be critical of Belfast. Indeed, few 
Englishmen can read the history of Anglo- 
Irish relations or stand by the monument 
in the reconstructed Post Office in 
O’Connell Street without feeling moved 
and ashamed. But history in these circum- 
stances is not the best assistant to the 
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solution of the practical problems of every- 
day government. It is therefore wiser to 
close on the note struck by the Master of 
Balliol in his Introduction: ‘* These long 
years of experience have given . . 

[Northern Ireland] increasing awareness of 
itself as a political entity, and that fund of 
knowledge in the art of governing itself 
and regulating its relations with .. . 
Westminster which now make it so 
interesting as a study of the advantages and 
disadvantages of devolution.... The 
years have brought so many well-learned 
lessons that it is no longer realistic to 
regard Northern Ireland as simply a 
survival left behind by an otherwise 
abortive Act of Parliament. It has an 
irene and powerful life of its 
own. . D. N. CHESTER 


The Government of the Indian Republic 
By M. P. SHaRMA. Kitab Mahal (Allahabad), 1955. Pp. 322, Rs. 4/8. 


PROFESSOR SHARMA’S book appeared in 
1950 before the new Constitution had been 
put fully into operation; the present 
volume is a revised and enlarged edition. 
According to the publishers, “‘ it is no mere 
analysis of the formal provisions of the 
Constitution.” One can only wish they 
were right. From the days of the 1919 
Act down to the present, India has not 
lacked constitutional lawyers to provide 
expositions of its constitutions; unfor- 
tunately it tends still to be true that many 
of India’s political scientists are constitu- 
tional lawyers at heart. Professor Sharma 
is not one of the exceptions. It is difficult 
to see that he adds much to the approach 
found in standard works of constitutional 
commentary such as that of D. D. Basu. 

The great advantage of this kind of book 
is that it can be produced with few raw 
materials; a copy of the Constitution 
(preferably as amended) together with a 
text-book on Great Constitutions of the 
World will be sufficient.. Professor Sharma 
does indeed extend his sources beyond this 
minimum ; he gives us, for example, a few 
extracts from the constitution-making 
debates of the Constituent Assembly and 
a reference to the Appleby Report. But 
even the chapter enticingly entitled 
“* Parliament at work ” hardly goes beyond 
the constitutional provisions—except per- 
haps where it quotes from “* The Hindustan 
Times Summary ” a passage describing the 
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ceremony at the opening of Parliament. 

However, given that it is this kind of 
book, it remains to be said that in this class 
it is good. It is arranged in an orderly 
fashion and the chapters on the Cabinet 
and on the financial aspects of federalism 
are useful. The discussion on political 
parties raises some interesting questions, 
but of course fails to pursue them; that 
would not be the thing to do in a text-book 
and in any case it would require further 
research for which time, resources and 
perhaps inclination are lacking. The same 
applies to the actual practice of centre- 
state relations. 

The book is fairly free from grave errors 
(though it is incorrect to say that only the 
Supreme Court and the High Courts are 
empowered to enforce the fundamental 
rights ; Judicial Commissioners in Part C 
States have these powers also) but it con- 
tains several curious opinions. Professor 
Sharma is clearly anxious to be on the side 
of the secular angels in the matter of com- 
munalism, yet it is interesting that he 
regrets that Hinduism has not been 
accorded in the Constitution the kind of 
recognition given by the Irish Constitution 
to the Roman Church—as “ the guardian 
of the faith of the great majority of 
citizens.” Secondly, while it is admittedly 
difficult to summarise in a few lines some- 
thing as complex as a nationalist movement, 
it is still strange to read that India accepted 
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“ from the very commencement of the post- 
Mutiny period” the techniques of 
“popular organisation and agitation.” 
And to say that Gandhi merely “ perfected ” 
these “‘ post-Mutiny” techniques is to 
obscure altogether the important differ- 
ences between the liberal-constitutional 
methods of the moderates before 1914 and 
those of the Gandhian Congress after 1920. 
(Professor Sharma, it may be added, seems 
to regard the Mutiny as a great nationalist 
revolt; in this, he belongs to a school of 
feeling which has recently come under fire 
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in India itself and is perhaps becoming a 
little old-fashioned). Finally, it may be 
mentioned as odd that Professor Sharma 
appears to believe that the relative failure 
of sectional and regional parties in India 
and the electorate’s preference for all-India 
parties somehow encourages the expecta- 
tion that India will settle down to a two- 
party system. But why should there not 
continue to be what in fact there already 
is—a multiplicity of all-India parties ? 


W. H. Morris-JONEs 


By S. J. BUTLIN. Angus and Robertson, 1955, Pp. xvii+516. 25s. 


Tue Civil Series of the account of Australia 
in the War of 1939-45 is planned to con- 
tain two volumes on the war economy, of 
which this is the first. It is a book which 
will increase the eager interest with which 
Professor Butlin’s second instalment is 
awaited. The formulation and administra- 
tion of economic policies are traced in 
careful detail but in such a manner that 
the wood is never obscured by the trees. 
One welcome device for achieving this is 
that of devoting three of the fifteen 
chapters (the first, tenth, and last) to 
general surveys of the machinery and plans 
for diverting resources to war objectives ; 
they cover respectively the preparations 
made in the years before the declaration of 
war, the situation at the end of 1940, and 
that at the time of Pearl Harbour. But 
this is only the most obvious of the 
devices: throughout the book perspective 
and proportion are retained, and the whole 
is presented with great clarity. 

A recurring theme is that the funda- 
mental characteristics of a total war 
economy were lacking in Australia during 
the period covered by this first volume. 
Planning for war was incomplete when the 
declaration of war came, and it was not 
wholly realistic. (We are given a delicious 
comment by an official on the War Book.) 
Government demands were, at least for 
the first eighteen months of war, a rela- 
tively small proportion of total demands 
for resources, largely because the size, 
duration and direction of the war effort 
required had not been clearly determined. 
Moreover the problem of laying down 
priorities did not at first present itself 
acutely because of a slack of unemployed 


resources. All this spelt an initial absence 
of positive and spontaneous action to bring 
about a desired pattern of activity, and was 
reinforced by the fact that in a demo- 
cracy—even a democracy at war—the 
controls implicit in a planned allocation 
of resources cannot be considered in 
abstraction from the attitudes of the 
people on whose activities they are 
imposed—and until Pearl Harbour whole- 
hearted restrictions were usually con- 
sidered politically impossible. 

Price control, however, was almost 
universally accepted from the outset and 
proceeded with “increasing deftness in 
administration ” ; it was also, in order to 
prevent the control being merely a register 
of rising costs, made a vantage point from 
which several other problems of the war 
economy were approached. 

During the period until 1942 the 
Government’s administrative and planning 
machinery underwent changes, which are 
described. But the real problem of 
co-ordination could hardly be faced until 
plans were of such a size that the resources 
of the economy were inadequate to fulfil 
them all. Not until then was the problem 
of priorities tackled, and in this period 
co-ordination only occurred ex post facto, 
in the resolving of incompatibilities once 
a difficulty had actually arisen. 

The author’s treatment of his own 
problem whether to name individual civil 
servants will be of interest to many readers 
of this Journal. He has chosen not to 
observe a principle of anonymity, a choice 
which fits the facts of his story and will be 
widely acceptable in Australia, 

R. H. BARBACK 
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Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration : Fourth Edition 


By Leonarp D. Wuite. Macmillan 

(New York), 1955. Pp. xx+531. 40s. 
Like the previous editions, this is really 
an introduction to the public administra- 
tion of the United States though Professor 
White handles the subject in such a way as 
to throw light on the administrative prob- 
lems of other countries. It is still the best 
introduction to American administrative 
ideas and practices and it makes one wish 
that something of a similar standard and 
range existed for British administration. 
This edition is a complete revision of the 
third and a comparison of the two shows 
the shifts in emphasis and the new prob- 
lems that have occurred during the past 
seven years. 


Etudes et Documents No. 9 
Imprimerie Nationale, Paris. Pp. 171. 


In addition to the usual masterly intro- 
duction by Mr. René Cassin, this edition 
contains important articles by Professor 
Revers, Mr. M. Letourneur, Mr. J. J. 
Ribas, and others There is along review of 
Professor Hamson’s recent book on the 
Conseil d’Etat, a bibliography supple- 
menting those published in 1948 and 1952 
and the usual survey of the work of the 
different branches of the Conseil d’Etat. 


The Forty-eight States 


The American Assembly, 
University. Pp. 144. $1. 


FIVE papers on the problems of State 
Government in the United States. The 
traditions, lawmaking, politics and admin- 
istration of State Governments are dis- 
cussed against a background of the role 
of the State: :a the American system. 


The Irish Civil Service 


THAT ambitious journal Administration 
published in Dublin continues to attract 
our attention and admiration. The 
Summer-Autumn issue for 1955 (Vol. III, 
Nos. 2 and 3) is devoted mainly to the 
Civil Service of Eire (though Mr. Chubb 
also contributes an article on the Recruit- 
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ment and Training of Higher Civil Servants 
in France and Mr. Roche surveys the 
Crichel Down case). The other main 
articles deal with the Income of the Higher | 
Civil Servant, the Christian Brothers (in | 
whose secondary schools seventy-five per 


cent. of the clerical, executive and admin- } 


istrative staff of two departments surveyed | 
were educated), and the Structure of the | 
Civil Service. Mr. Tom Barrington’s 
article is particularly interesting for he is | 
not afraid to speak his mind on such | 
matters as audit, the parliamentary ques- 
tion, the hierarchical system and the level 
of education of new recruits in relation to 
the kind of work they will undertake. We 
hope that some of Mr. Barrington’s | 
colleagues in the Service will take up his | 
challenging criticisms and proposals. 


~~ 


Bibliography of Public Administration 
in Australia 1850-1947 


Compiled by JEAN CraiG. Department |} 
of Government and Public Administra- 
tion, University of Sydney. Pp. 183. | 
No price shown. 
TuHIs useful mimeographed classified 
bibliography is based largely on the rele- 
vant papers of the New South Wales 
Parliament, 1856-1947, and of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, 1901-47. 
Books are included but not articles in the 
more obvious periodicals. The term 
“public administration” is interpreted 
very widely. 


Trends in Public Administration in 
India since the Transfer of Power 
By B. S. KHANNA. University of the 
Panjab (Hoshiarpur), 1955. Pp. 20. 
Rs. 2/1/-. 
THis is a useful survey of the main 
administrative developments in India 
since the transfer of power in 1947. 


Local Government in Britain 
(2nd Edition) 

H.M.S.O., 1955. Pp. 30. 1s. 9d. 
Tue Central Office of Information has 
produced this reference pamphlet to give 


a concise account of the local government 
systems in the United Kingdom. It deals 
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with the main types of authority, the 


electoral system, internal organisation, 
functions, finance, and relations with the 
Central Government. Appendices contain 
historical material, indexes of functions, 
and a short bibliography. 


Local Government Superannuation 


By H. R. JAMES and J. MaAsseEy. 
I.M.T.A., 1955. Pp. vi + 114. 25s. 


THIS research study investigates ways of 
securing economy through improved pro- 
cedures for the administration within the 
present law of local government super- 
annuation. Particular attention is devoted 
to the proper design and wording of the 
various forms required. Data for the 
study was obtained from 174 local 
authorities in reply to a questionnaire. 


Municipal Law for the Engineer 


By SIpNEY F. RicH. Macdonald and 
Evans, 1956. Pp. xii + 223. 25s. 


THE author examines in detail the legis- 
lation affecting the engineer in local 
government service. After a brief survey 
of the structure and powers of the various 
types of local authority, he deals in turn 
with sewerage and drainage; rivers and 
water supply; highways, streets and 
bridges; building control; sanitation 
and refuse disposal; housing ; commons, 
open spaces and national parks; and 
town and country planning. 


Children Services Statistics, 1954-55 


I.M.T.A. and Society of County 
Treasurers, 1956. Pp. 23. 3s. 


THESE tables, which give information for 
all counties and county boroughs in 
England and Wales, show the number of 
children in care, the net expenditure under 
different heads per 1,000 population, and 
costs per child in homes and nurseries of 
different sizes. Compared with the 
previous year, the total net expenditure 
falling on the rates increased from 
£8,338,135 to £8,356,131, while the 
number of children in care fell from 65,306 
to 64,566. 


Dartmoor : Building in the 
National Park 


Architectural Press, 1956.9 Pp. 64. 5s. 


TuIs well-illustrated guide shows how 
modern buildings should be designed and 
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sited, and what materials the builder 
should use, in order to avoid disfiguring 
wild landscapes. 


Handbook of Statistical Organisation 


United Nations, H.M.S.O., 1955. Pp. 

iii + 138. 11s. 
THE material in this handbook consists 
mainly of selected papers prepared for an 
international seminar on statistical or- 
ganisation held at Ottawa and New York 
in late 1952, under the auspices of the 
Technical Assistance Administration and 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 
It provides valuable guidance on the 
organisation and operation of national 
statistical services. A special chapter is 
devoted to budget planning, while appen- 
dices contain a description of the statistical 
systems of various countries (including 
the United Kingdom) and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 


A Primer of Social Statistics 


By SANFORD M. DorRNBUSCH and CALVIN 
F. Scumip. McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 
vii + 251. 35s. 6d. 
Tuis is a simply written and clearly illus- 
trated guide for the non-specialist to the 
elements of statistics. 


Studying Your Community 


By ROLAND L. WARREN. Russell Sage 
Foundation (New York), 1955. Pp. 
xii + 385. $3.00. 


’ Tuts book is designed as a working guide 


for all who are concerned to study the 
life of their own community. Each 
chapter contains a list of annotated 
questions to guide the collection of infor- 
mation. Among the aspects considered 
are local government, housing and 
planning, education, recreation, religious 
activities, health and welfare services, and 
civic organisations. 


Housing Statistics, 1954-55 
I.M.T.A., 1956. Pp. 77. 7s. 6d. 


Tus is a further edition of the annual 
return of numbers of dwellings and of 
housing expenditure and income for all 
county boroughs, the London County 
Council and a representative sample of 
non-county boroughs, urban districts and 
rural districts. 
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The Impounding of Funds by the 
Bureau of the Budget 


By J. D. Witams. University of 
Alabama Press (University, Alabama), 
1955. Pp. 33. $.50. 


The Michigan Athletics Awards Rule 


By GLENDON A. SCHUBERT JR., HELENAN 
SONNENBURG and GEORGE KANTROWITZ. 
University of Alabama Press, 1956. 
Pp. 23:  $.35. 


THESE are Numbers 28 and 29 in the 
Inter-University Case Programme’s series 
of cases in public administration and 
policy formation. The first recounts the 
efforts of the Bureau of the Budget to 
impound funds appropriated by Congress 
for public works during the war, in an 
effort to check inflation and prevent the 
misuse of scarce materials required for 
defence purposes. It throws light on 
working relations in Washington between 
officials and Congressional Committees. 

The second describes the case of a 
schoolboy who won a golf tournament, 
unwittingly violated the awards rule of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation by accepting a prize, and incurred 
the penalty of suspension. It describes 
the negotiations which led to his reinstate- 
ment and illustrates the problem of 
delegated legislation. 


Contracts and Finance 


By W. AsHworTH. H.M.S.O., 1953. 
Pp. x + 309. 22s. 6d. 


THIS volume in the series of studies of 
British war production in the Civil 
History of the Second World War is based 
mainly on the records of Government 
Departments. It describes the influence 
of financial considerations on the procure- 
ment of supplies of all kinds for the three 
Services. Three major topics are treated : 
the exercise of financial control over the 
supply departments, the attempt to devise 
a satisfactory price policy for war stores, 
and the provision of fixed and working 
capital for firms engaged in war production. 


North American Supply 
By H. DuNcCAN HALL. H.M.S.O., 1955. 
Pp. xvi + 559. 35s. 


THIs contribution to the Civil History of 
the Second World War deals with the 
major political and economic problems of 
transatlantic supply. 
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Public Administration in the Philippines 


By Epwin O. STENE and Associates. 
University of the Philippines (Manila), 
1955. Pp. x + 415. No price shown. 
THIS symposium contains a full account 
of Philippine central administration, and 
also devotes a chapter to local government. 


Margrieta Beer : A Memoir 


By DoroTHEA WALEY SINGER. Man- 

chester University Press, 1955. Pp. 81. 

6s. 6d. 
FROM these recollections of Margrieta 
Beer from a group of friends we gain a 
vivid impression of the personality, 
achievements and interests of a great 
social worker. Papers written by her on 
apprenticeship and skilled employment 
and on sick insurance for women are 
included as appendices. 


Social Security in the British 
Commonwealth 


By RONALD MENDELSOHN. Athlone 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 391. 35s. 


THIS is a comparative study of social 
security in Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It describes 
critically both the basic principles and the 
actual working of the various schemes. 


Political Thought of the 
German Romantics 
Translated and selected by H. S. REIss. 
Blackwell (Oxford), 1955. Pp. vi + 211. 
15s. 
AFTER a_ general introduction to the 
subject, this book contains a translation 
of passages from Fichte, Novalis, Adam 
Miiller, Schleiermacher and Savigny. 


Bodin: Six Books of the 
Commonwealth 


Abridged and translated by M. J. 
TooLey. Blackweil (Oxford), 1955. 
Pp. xlviii + 212. 15s. 
THis is a translation of the famous treatise 
published in 1576. Inevitably something 
is lost in the abridgement. 


Technical Education 
H.M.S.O., 1956. Pp. 43. 1s. 6d. 


THis White Paper describes the Govern- 
ment’s plans for meeting the greatly 
increased need for scientific and technical 
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manpower. It discusses the part to be 
played by both universities and technical 
colleges. 


Advertising on Trial 


By MICHAEL BAYNES. 
1956. Pp. 47. 28. . 


THE author of this pamphlet first discusses 
the theory and practice of advertising and 
then considers its impact on the consumer. 
An early chapter is devoted to government 
advertising, in particular to the functions 
of the Central Office of Information and 
its place in the machinery of government. 


Bow Group, 


The Road to Fustice 


By Sir ALFRED DENNING. Stevens, 
1955. Pp. viii + 118. 10s. 6d. 


THIS book contains a number of addresses 
delivered by Lord Justice Denning in the 
course of visits to South Africa, Canada 
and the United States. His aim is to 
indicate the fundamental principles which 
must be observed if justice is to be done. 


The Golden Book of Management 


Edited by L. URrwick. Newman 
Neame, 1956. Pp. xix + 298. 35s. 


IN this compilation the reader will find a 
concise account of the life, activities, 
publications, personal characteristics and 
influence of seventy pioneers of scientific 
management. The Americans form the 
largest group, but there are thirteen 
British representatives and smaller numbers 
from Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Germany, Italy, Poland and Switzerland. 


Edwin Chadwick and the 
Public Health Movement, 1832-1854 


By R. A. Lewis. Longmans Green, 
1952. Pp. viii + 411. 24s. 


THE author describes Chadwick’s leader- 
ship of the movement which led to the 
enactment in 1848 of the first Public 
Health Act and to the establishment of the 
General Board of Health. The value of 
the book is enhanced by the use made of 
Chadwick’s unpublished letters and papers. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





THE following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest to 
those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able for reference in the Library of the 
Institute. 


ADMIRALTY 


Navy estimates, 1956-57. 
pp. 303. Ils. 


H.C. 183. 


AGRICULTURE, MINISTRY OF 


Farm incomes in England and Wales, 
1953-54. pp. 61. 1955. 7s. 


Includes some figures relating to earlier 
years, based on a sample of 2,251 farms. 


AIR MINISTRY 


Air estimates, 1956-57. H.C. 185. 


pp. 232. 8s. 6d. 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State 
for Air to accompany air estimates, 
1956-57. Cmd. 9686. pp. 11. 6d. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


The Commonwealth and the sterling 
area—75th statistical abstract, 1951- 
1954. pp. v, 318. 1955. 17s. 6d. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Local government in Britain. 2nd ed. 
pp. vi, 30. Bibliog. October, 1955. 
Is. 9d. 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


Economic trends. 2s. monthly. 


CENTRAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


Choice of careers. New series, No. 4— 


Librarianship. 3rd ed. pp. 24. 1955. 
Od. 

COLONIAL OFFICE 

Cyprus: correspondence exchanged 


between the Governor and Archbishop 
Makarios. Cmd. 9708. pp. 12. March, 
1956. 6d. 


The plan for a British Caribbean 
Federation. 
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Report of the Fiscal. Commissioner. 
Cmd. 9618. pp. viii, 71. 1955. 38. 

Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. Cmd. 9619. pp. 76. 1955. 3s. 


Report of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Cmd. 9620. pp. vi, 20. 1955. Is. 6d. 


COMMITTEE OF PuBLIC ACCOUNTS 


Session 1954-55. Special report and 
first report. HC. 56-1; 77-1; 143-1. 
pp. 28. 1s. Treasury Minute on the 
first, second and third reports from 
the Committee, Session 1953-54. 


1955-56. First, second and _ third 
reports. H.C. 15-1; 22-1; 124-1. 
pp. xlvi, 547. 1955. 22s. 6d. 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 


Review Conference, London, 1955— 
Report of proceedings. Cmd. 9664. 
pp. viii, 90. 1955. 4s. 

CORONA 


ls. 6d. monthly. 


DEBENHAM, FRANK 


Nyasaland: the land of the lake 
(Corona Library). pp. xi, 239. 29 pl. 
drawings, maps, diags., bibliog. 1955. 
25s. 

A volume in a new series of works 
issued under the sponsorship of the 
Colonial Office dealing with the United 
Kingdom’s dependent territories, the 
way their peoples live, and how they 
are governed. 


DEFENCE, MINISTRY OF 


Service pay and pensions. Cmd. 9692. 


pp. 31. 1956. Is. 6d. 


Object is “to increase substantially, 
both in numbers and experience, the 
regular strength of the Forces.” 


Statement on defence. Cmd. 9691. 


pp. 32. 1956. 1s. 3d. 


Broad lines of the Government’s future 
defence policy, based on three main 
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RECENT. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


factors — political, strategic and 
economic. 


DIGEST OF COLONIAL STATISTICS 
Nos. 23-24, November-December, 1955, 
January-February, 1956. 5s. each. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT 
Civil appropriation accounts (Classes 
vi-x). 1954-55. H.C. 148. pp. xlviii, 
Zou. 1955. Tis. 


Page xlviii contains the report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General on 
the accounts. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AND MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Export of surplus war material. Cmd. 
9676. pp. 15. 1956. 9d. 


FUEL AND POWER, MINISTRY OF 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the Electricity Supply Industry. 
Cmd. 9672. pp. 190. January, 8956. 
6s. 6d. 


Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Mines for the year 1953. pp. iv, 63. 
1955. 3s. 


GENERAL PosT OFFICE 


Commercial accounts, 1954-55. H.C. 
142. pp. 51. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 


Registrar General’s statistical review of 
England and Wales for the year 1952. 
Text volume. pp. xi, 256. 1955. 8s. 
Registrar General’s estimates of the 
population of England and Wales: 
populations of each administrative area 
at 30th June, 1955. pp. 15. 1956. 9d. 
Registrar General’s statistical review of 
England and Wales for the year 1954. 
Part I. Tables, medical. pp. x, 375. 
1955. 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL REGISTRY OFFICE, SCOTLAND 


100th annual report of the Registrar- 
General for Scotland, 1954. pp. 484. 
1955. 15s. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 
National Health Service—hospital cost- 
ing returns, year ended 3lst March, 
1955. pp. 127. 17s. 6d. 


National Health Service. Superannua- 
tion scheme. Allocation of pensions, 
explanatory memorandum. pp. 25. 
1955. 1s. 


Report for the year ended 31st De- 
cember, 1954. Part Il—on the state 
of the public health. Cmd. 9627. 
pp. 258. 1955. 8s. 6d. 


Report of the Committee of Enquiry 
into the cost of the National Health 
Service. Cmd. 9663. pp. xii, 309. 
65 tabs. 1956. 9s. 


Part I is concerned with the present 
and prospective cost of the service in 
England and Wales. Part II deals with 
the general structure and organisation 
of the service. Parts III-VI cover the 
hospital and specialised services ; family 
practitioner services; local health 
authority services; Whitley Council 
machinery. 


Report of the Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Hospitals. pp. iv, 87. 
1954 (reprinted 1955). 3s. 6d. 


HOME OFFICE 


Aliens and British protected persons 
(naturalisation). H.C. 118. pp. 258. 
November, 1955. 8s. 


Annual report of the Council of the 
Central After-Care Association, 1954. 
pp. 32. 1955. Ils. 


Contains an historical note on aid on 
discharge and after-care. 


Disqualification of certain members of 
the Senate and House of Commons of 
Northern Ireland, 1956. Cmd. 9698. 
pp. irreg. 4s. 6d. 


Election expenses. H.C. 141. pp. 86. 


1955. 4s. 


Expenses of each candidate at the 
general election of May, 1955. 


IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION 


36th annual report, 1954-55. pp. 55. 
26 illus. 2s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for the year 1954. Cmd. 
9605. pp. 265. 44 tabs., 7 figs. 1955. 
8s. 


Safety, health, hours of work and 
welfare. Contains also notes on auto- 
mation, and seria developments 
in industry. 
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National Advisory Committee on the 
Employment of Older Men and Women. 
Second report. Cmd. 9628. December, 
1955. 1s. 9d. 


LocaL Loans FuND 


Accounts, 1954-55. H.C. 154. pp. 9. 
6d. 


MaA.LtTA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Report. Cmd. 9657. 1955. pp. iv, 38. 
Is. 6d. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
ComMISSION 


Report on the supply and export of 
pneumatic tyres. H.C. 133. pp. v, 
233. December, 1955. 6s. 6d. 
Historical and technical survey; or- 
ganisation of the industry and trade; 
trade practices; organisation of the 
retreading industry and trade; Dunlop 
Rubber Company Ltd.; costs and 
profits. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF STATISTICS 


November, 1955, to March, 1956. 
4s. 6d. each number. 


NATIONAL PARKS COMMISSION 


Sixth report for the year ending 30th 
September, 1955. H.C. 134. pp. 60. 
Illus., 2 maps. 1955. 4s. 


PRIME MINISTER 


Statement on the findings of the con- 
ference of Privy Councillors on Security. 
Cmd. 9715. March, 1956. pp. 5. 6d. 


ScoOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Abstract of the accounts of education 
authorities and managers of grant-aided 
educational establishments for the year 
1952-53. pp. 30. 1956. 1s. 6d. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 
Second report. H.C. 145-1. pp. vi, 20. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1955. 1s. 9d. 


Case of Mr. Beattie and the Mid-Ulster 
election. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, 1955-56 


First report—Civil aerodromes and 
ground services. H.C. 128. pp. xxxvi, 
297. 1955. 13s. 6d. 


Ownership of aerodromes; capital 
expenditure and revenue; rents, leases 
and land acquisition ; concessions and 
amenities. Minutes of evidence. pp. 
1-258. 


TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 


Application of the B.T.C. to confirm 
the British Transport Commission (rail- 
way merchandise) charges scheme. 15th 
to 42nd days, 30th November, 1955, to 
5th March, 1956. pp. 299-907. Prices 
varying from 10s. to 14s. a day. 


These minutes of the proceedings are 
of great importance to all interested in 
the cost and administration of transport. 


TREASURY 


List of members of public boards of a 
commercial character as at Ist No- 
vember, 1955, with salaries and allow- 
ances. Cmd. 9660. pp. 17. 9d. 


War OFFICE 


Army estimates, 1956-57. H.C. 184, 
pp. 204. 7s. 6d. 


Memorandum of the Secretary of State 
for War relating to the Army estimates, 
1956-57. Cmd. 9688. pp. 20. 94d. 


WELSH AGRICULTURAL LAND 
SuB-COMMISSION 


Mid-Wales investigation report. Cmd. 
9631. pp. 88. 1955. 3s. 6d. 

A re-issue, without maps, of the report 
presented to Parliament by the Minister 
of Agriculture in December, 1955. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE COLONIES 


The report has now been published of the Conference on the 
Development of Local Government in the Colonies which was held 
by the Institute, with the co-operation of the Colonial Office, at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, from 22nd August to 2nd September, 
1955. Single copies can be obtained from the Institute at the price 
of 7/6, to members of the Institute 5/6 ; for bulk orders the charge 
is 4/- per copy. Sir John Wrigley, K.B.E., C.B., who was Chairman 
of the Conference, contributes a foreword to this report, which 
includes several appendices. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
HALDANE HOUSE, 764A NEW CAVENDISH STREET, 
LONDON, W.|1 








(EES a THE LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 





All enquiries concerning Here is a book that contains 
advertisement space in practically everything you could 
want to know about local 
government. Now completely 
PUBLIC revised, the new fifteenth 
ADMINISTR ATION edition includes as much as 


possible of the latest legislation. 
It is a classic in its field and 


should be addressed to an essential work for the general 
: reader, the student, and mem- 
JI. STONEBANKS bers of local government 


authorities and administration. 


33 Crawford Place, London, W.1 30/- net. 


Telephone : PADdington 2038 and 2039 
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Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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and this is what this Amazing Dictating Machine will do... 


> Take 25 minutes’ unbroken dictation (say 3,000 words). 

Seuss obeustesseny > Play back immediately at automatically controlled level. 

Nivintnivsbebinie sedan cilesins sstsssessesessseesesesesses Record both sides of telephone conversations. 
‘> Take down minutes of conferences or board meetings. 

P Automatically erase and backspace for correcting dictation. 

> Increase your secretary’s output by 25°% for just 50 Gns. complete. 
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